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ROWLAND B. HOWARD, EpItTor 


—A gifted lady of the extreme South, in a private note 
to the Editor, says: ‘‘As it seems to me the work you 
are engaged in is in the very van of all that is best in 
progress and the highest Christian civilization.”” We 
‘ave reason to think that this sentiment is shared by 
ehousands of good women as well as men North and South. 
Let it find expression by pen and on the platforms and in 
schools and churches where women exert so dominent an 
influence. Let it not be wanting in the mother’s school 
of the household. American women should lead man- 
kind in the ‘* more excellent way” of peace. How much 
ourselves and our work need the sympathy and prayers 
of wives, mothers, sisters and daughters! Are there not 
some women to whom God has also given money on pur- 
pose to help this good work? 


—The interchange of courtesies between Queen Victoria 
and President Cleveland on the occasion of the sad calam- 
ity by earthquake which came upon our Atlantic Coast 
city, beautiful Charleston, was grateful to the nations 
they represent. The Queen’s personal sympathy, the 
charitable collections made in London as well as in nearly 
all American cities, can but draw the two nations still 
more closely together. ‘‘If one member suffers, all mem- 
bers suffer.’ This is not less true of the church than it 
is of the great family of mankind. Some great battles 
have destroyed as much property and a thousand times, 
more lives than the earthquake destroyed. Are not 
cyclones, earthquakes, hail-storms, pestilences, famines 
enough? Must men go on and kill each other, and destroy 
property, by law, by the code of war? Oh hideous code! 


—Advices from Corea say that owing to rumors that 
Russia intended to establish a protectorate in Corea the 
Chinese minister there telegraphed the Pekin government, 
asking that troops be sent to the peninsula. The Chinese 
government despatched nine men-of-war with troops on 
board, and they are now anchored before Chemulpo. The 
dispatch further says that large numbers of Chinese 
soldiers had entered Leoul in the disguise of merchants. 
Great excitement prevailed in that town. Riotous mobs 
were parading the streets and conflicts were frequent. 

At another point in China, 5000 Roman Catholics were 
put to death by mobs in revenge, it is said, for the treat- 
ment of the Chinese in this and other christian countries. 


—A peaceable revolution followed by a counter revolution 
has taken place in Bulgaria under foreign influence. The 
Prince (Alexander) seems to have been satisfactory to 
the mass of the people, but not to Russia and Germany. 
He was deposed and spirited away atnight. He returned 
and was reinstated, but soon resigned on an intimation, it 
is said from the German government. At this writing the 
misery of war has not been added to those of needless 
changes of administration. Now if the great powers will 
do their duty Bulgaria may be left to the government of 
her own people. 

She is coveted by both Russia and Turkey, who seem to 
vie with each other in false and misleading professions of 
Peace and Justice while their acts are like the drawing of 
swords. That war has so far been averted shows the 
recent progress of Peace principles. 


—In the Chamber of Deputies, at Madrid, July 28, Senor 
Labra moved a resolution that the government free as 
soon as possible the remaining 26,000 slaves in Cuba. 
The government agreed to the resolution, and it was 
passed unanimously. The president of the chamber con- 
gratulated the members on the ‘‘crowning of the glorious 
work of the abolition of slavery.” 


—Eight members of the new British Parliament belong 
to the Workingmen’s Peace Association. 


—The question of military training in the public schools 
of London entered sharply into the recent election. 


—The annual meeting of the Dublin Peace Society in 
December last is reported in the Herald of Peace. 


—M. Frederick Bajer has introduced a bill into the 
Danish Parliament to permanently establish the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in case of disputes between Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark. 


—Rev. Thomas Leffingwell Shipman, our friend and 
contributor, of Jewett City, Conn., who died Sunday 
evening, aged 88 years, was the oldest Congregational 
minister in that State, having been in the ministry since 
1820. He was the last survivor of the class of 1818 at 
Yale College. He was the father of Judge Nathaniel 
Shipman of Hartford of the United States Court. 


—Rev. John C. Mitchell, of Wenham, Mass , said in a 
recent sermon: ‘‘In a three years’ course in theology in 
one of the best divinity schools of the country, I do not 
remember that the Golden Rule was ever discussed, or 
even mentioned, while a week was spent in discussing 
‘Infant Baptism,” of which our Saviour never said a 
word, either one way or the other.” 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


REFORM LEADERS FROM MAINE. 


The following will especially interest our subscribers in 
the state of Maine. In searching for the names of men 
whose advocacy of peace principles served in the last 
generation to put the American Peace Society in the front 
rank of philanthropic associations, I was surprised to find 
so many of them natives or residents of Maine. 

I have read nowhere a more scathing denunciation of 
war or a more striking arraignment of Christians for 
their acquiescence in, or advocacy of it, than I found in 
Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘Corner Stone,’ written while he was a 
resident of Farmington, in his native state. 

I have just risen from the perusal of an elaborate and 
caharacteristic article, of sixteen pages, published in the 
Advocate of Peace, on ‘“The Evils and Guilt of War; 
sources of illusion in respect to it; and means of 
counter-action,” by the venerable and honored Prof. A. S. 
Packard. It was published the year I was born (1834) 
and yet Prof. Packard seemed like a contemporary. 

Another and characteristic article, by Prof. Thomas C. 
Upham, in the same volume, on substantially the same 
subject, was one able essay among many. He was already 
a veteran in the service. 

Edward Payson’s sermon on Peace, preached in Port- 
land, 18 —, and that of Rev. Charles Jenkins, in 1827, 
were among the earliest and most effective sermons on the 
subject. 

President Appleton’s public address and conversations 
at Brunswick, with William Ladd, of Minot, were among 
the vital influences that consecrated the money, the human- 
ity, the eloquence; the earnestness, and the prolific pen 
of ‘‘the apostle of Peace” to his life-work. 

That work gave practical point and energy ‘» the entire 
reform as it has been prosecuted. Mr. Ladd traveled, 
preached, exhorted, published personally, employed the 
voice and pen of others and was a hidden power and 
inspiration of almost every effective movement of his 
time, at home and abroad. 

John Hemmenway, editor of Messenger of Peace (Ohio), 
and author of ‘*The Life of William Ladd,” is a native of 
Freeport and was long a citizen of Brighton, Somerset, Co. 

Secretary George C. Beckwith was at one time a pastor 
in Portland. The present secretary, R. B. Howard, was 
a native of Leeds, a graduate of Bowdoin College and 
Bangor Seminary, and for ten years a pastor at Farm- 
ington. 


SEPTEMBER PEACE MEFTING. 


The Executive Committee which represents the Ameri- 
can Peace Society met at No. 23 Congregational House, 
Sept. 13, at 3 P. M. Thirteen members were present, 
one, Dr. D. H. Ela, sent a note excusing himself on account 
of illness. President Tobey occupied the Chair. Rev. 
D. S. Coles was elected Recording Secretary. He also 
made the opening prayer. 

The Corresponding Secretary made a brief report of 
his activities since the last meeting. The Committee on 
the Beckwith monument reported it completed and placed 
at Mount Auburn. (See Report on another page). It 
was voted to cordially recognize and welcome the Penn- 
sylvania auxilliary recently organized. The Society re- 
ceived an invitation to consider and act upon a ‘*Project 


for an international Council and High Coyrt of Arpitra- 


tion.,” endorsed by the two London Societies engaged in 
work similar to ours. The ‘‘Project’’ was read and com- 
mented on seriatim. The President and Secretary were 


instracted to respond favorably, and Rev. Abel Stevens, 
D. D., of Geneva, Switzerland, was appointed delegate to 
a Conference at Berne the last week of the present month. 
(The cqrrespondence is published elsewhere.) A memo- 
rial on Peace and Arbitration was addressed to the Na- 
tional Triennial Council of Congregational Churches to 
meet in Chicago, Oct. 13. The subject of a Federa- 
tion of the Peace Societies of the world was briefly dis- 
cussed and further consideration postponed to next 
meeting. The meeting was unusually well attended, and 
the busines$ was thoroughly discussed and promptly dis- - 
patched. D. S. Corxs, Secretary 


NEW PEACE SOCIETY. 


We welcome the formation at Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, of the Pennsylvanian branch of the American 
Peace Society, and rejoice that several of the officers of 
the Universal Peace Union have been made members of it. 

When in Philadelphia and in Boston, Rev. R. B. How- 
ard consulted us relative to this movement, and asked if 
it would conflict with the already-established Pennsyl- 
vania Peace Society, and when it was proposed at the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Philadelphia, on Twelfth 
street, below Market, we cordially gave our approval, and 
added: ‘‘We would be gratified and encouraged if we 
could tomorrow have one hundred more peace societies 
in Philadelphia.” 

Mr. Howard writes: “I thank you for your grand, 
liberal and unselfish feeling.””-— Peacemaker. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Lectures in the Training Schools for Kindergartners. 
By Elizabeth Peabody. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1886. 

The Boston public owe their interest in kindergarten 
education largely to Miss Peabody. Her first lecture in 
this volume awakened attenticn when very little was 
known on the subject. The seven succeeding lectures are 
probably the best utterances which we have on the subject. 
Her illustrations are drawn from personal observation. 
‘*The Nursery,” ‘*The principle of Discipline,’’ ‘“The use 
of Language,”’ ‘‘Psychological Observation,” ‘Religious 
Nurture,” such are some of the topics treated in a calm, 
lucid, lively, and instructive manner by one mature and 
exceptionally apt to teach, with sympathy, and sound 
judgement. The book should be read by all parents, but 
it is essential to the library of every kindergarten school 
teacher. 

The Citizen. The American Institute of Civics. Edited 
by Henry Randall Waite, Ph. D. Published by D.C. 
Heath & Co., 3 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Vol. Il. 
No.1. Monthly. $1.50 per year, 15 cents per number. 

The Citizen is a neat monthly of twenty-four broad 
pages including advertisements. It discusses questions 
pertaining to citizenship and government, from an educa- 
tional rather then political point of view. Some of the 
first American writers on law, science, morals and pol- 
itics contribute. Its editor is President of a broadly. 
organized and thoroughly needed Institute of Civics. Such 
instruction in the duties of civil life is worth more to the 
State than its armies and navies. It is calculated to train & 
generation in those duties, which, if wisely discharged, 
will preclude the barbarous war. Such knowledge human- 
izes and rationalizes disputants, and prepares the way 
for the triumph of civilization and Christianity. We 
need not say that we bid the Citizen godspeed. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE PEACE MEETING AT MYSTIC GROVE, CON- 
NECTICUT. 


The Editor of the Apvocarte greatly regretted his ina- 
bility to attend and personally participate in this the 
largest peace meeting in the country. A report in the 
daily papers dated August 18, says fully 2000 people as- 
sembled in Barrows Grove, Mystic, to-day, the occasion 
being the opening of a three days’ meeting of the Con- 
necticut and Universal Peace Unions. Alfred H. Love, 
of Philadelphia, presided, and at the opening explained that 
the principles of the union were to remove the causes and 
abolish the customs of war. For, saiG he, out of good- 
ness will come peace,’and if we do wrong war is very 
likely to follow. 

A letter was read from Daniel Breed, of Washington, 
with a resolution advising an arbitration treaty with Eng- 
land; also a cablegram from Hodgson Pratt, Secretary 
of the Arbitration League, London, expressing hearty 
greetings, and a letter from Master Workman Powderly, 
of the Knights of Labor, stating that he would esteem it 
a pleasure to co-operate in the good work of advancing 
the interests of our common country and of preserving 
the peace of the same. Letters in response to queries 
were received from Secretary Bayard, M. Romero and 
President Diaz on the Mexican question. The one from M. 
Romero was read. He expressed the conviction that there 
will be no war between Mexico and the United States. 

R. McCurdy, D. D. LL. D , of Washington, advocated 
an international code of laws. The pending difficulty 
with Mexico, he said, was purposely brought about in the 
interest of land speculators. He quoted prominent states- 
men to show that neutrality was the doctrine maintained 
by the intelligence of the country, but the military aris- 
tocracy at Washington was urging measures to build up 
the military power. 

Hamilton Wilcox of New York, spoke on the Irish 
question and presented the following, which was wired to 
Chicago : 

Mystic, Conn., Aug. 18, 1886. 
To the Chicago Convention, in behalf of Home Rule for 

Ireland : 

Sympathizing with your desire for Irish liberty, we ap- 
plaud your appreciation of peaceful means and predict 
your success. 

(Signed) Untversat Peace Union. 
American Branch, in convention assembled. 

Rev. Dr. Derrick of New York, said war was a demor- 
alizer and those who participated in the last war would 
now vote for peace. ‘*New England,” said the speaker, 
“is leader in the grand march of civilization. If the 
principles of New England prevailed, in less than half a 
century there would be an end to all war. I represent a 
church composed of 2,500,000 souls. The colored people 
fought to crush the rebellion and slavery. Now we want 
no more war. This large church with nine Bishops, has 
joined the Peace Union.”” Mr. Wilcox presented a resolu- 
tion asking the Government to take no heed of the ad- 
vice of the late S. J. Tilden regarding appropriations for- 
fortifications and navy, but to expend smaller sums in 
obtaining permanent friendly relations with other nations. 

There was a much larger attendance at the second days’ 
meeting of the Univergal Peace Union at Mystic, Rev. 
Henry S. Clubb of Philadelphia, presided. The proceed- 
ings opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. Derrick of New 
York, and Mr. Clubb then addressed the meeting as fol- 


lows: The twenty years of the Universal Peace Union 
have been remarkable for progress toward the purpose it. 
was organized to accomplish. If one had ventured to 
predict twenty years ago that arbitration would in twenty 
years become the recognized policy and actual practice 
of the two most powerful nations on the earth, and that 
a standing army of less than 25,000 men would be ample 

for the safety of a nation of over 50,000,000 people, and so 

satisfactory that in 1886 the United States Senate would 

resist an increase, he would have been laughed at as a 

lunatic or crank, and yet it has all come to pass, and to- 

day we have a nation enjoying the most perfect security 

and smiling at attempts of those interested in the military to 

draw the country into war with Canada and Mexico. What 

has effected this change in public sentiment? The fact 

that graver questions have been settled by Christian and 

humane method of arbitration. This fact has given calm- 

ness and dignity to the nation, and the days when a few 

hot-headed politicians can stir up strife and deadly conflict 
at an expense of millions of dollars and thousands of lives, 

are passing away. The American republic was estab- 

lished to relieve people from the military despotism which 
has made life in European countries intolerably oppressive. 

There is no more necessity for a military aristocracy in 

this country than there is for a landed aristocracy, a royal 

family or a bench of Bishops. 

Orrin Hutchinson, of New York, said he was praying 
to be permitted to live to see the jubilee triumph of the 
peace cause. Although now 73 years of age, he hoped to 
live at least fourteen years. That would bring him to 
1900. That will be a good time to begin the century 
right side up. 

Levi K. Joslin of Providence, read documents from Mr. 
Baldwin of Washington, D. C., showing the position of 
the various arbitration measures before congress and pro- 
ceedings of the American Arbitration League. He refer- 
red to the abolition of capital punishment in Rhode Island 
forty years ago and the result that there are less murders 
in Rhode Island than in adjacent states where capital pun- 
ishment is continued. He spoke of the excellent results 
of prohibition so far as adopted in Rhode Island. He 
also reported the proceedings of the Rhode Island Radical 
Peace Union. He condemned the efforts of the border 
ruffians and speculators of Texas in trying to bring about 
a war with Mexico. He referred to the fortification bill 
and the naval increase bill. He said ‘*One good states- 
man in the state department of Washington is worth more 
than a $10,000,000 Jortification in New York harbor for 
the prevention of a foreign war.’ 

The third day of the annual meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union there was an immense crowd in attendance. 
The following convictions among others were unanimously 
adopted : 

lst. That we must individually and collectively ‘‘fol- 
tow after those things which make for peace’’ and remove 
the cause and abolish the customs of war. 

2nd. That in wise and pacific arbitration is to be found 
the elements of peace, equal rights and conciliation, and 
that we should have in every government a peace depart- 
ment, with an arbitration tribunal and never a war depart- 
ment or a standing army. 

3d. That each government should be represented in an 
International Court of Arbitration to meet annually as a 
Congress of Nations, wherein all difficulties should be 
settled. And until governments, any or all, form courts 
of arbitration the Peace associations of the world should 
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establish them and prove by judicious and vigilant action 
‘their efficiency in promoting peace. 
4th. That chambers of commerce, knights of labor, and 
political parties, will serve their own interests and con- 
tribute to the welfare of all, by accepting arbitration as 
one of their cardinal principles. 
5th. That as the success of the arbitration depends 
largely upon competent arbitrators, there should be in- 
struction and practice therein, in schools and colleges, 
and text books should be published giving the history and 
success of the science, and thus drill in the art of peace. 
6th. That the recent message of the president of the 
United States, and the many bills introduced in the Forty- 
ninth Congress in favor of arbitration, are marked evi- 
dences of the growth of the peace principles. But we 
view with alarm the steps taken by the same Congress in 
imitation of despotic governments in providing for the 
construction of guns of large calibre, as being the com- 
mencement of a system of fortifications and war vessels, 
which will involve an expenditure of public funds wholly 
inconsistent therewith, and with the friendly relations be- 
tween this and the other nations, and the christian prece- 
dent set by previous administrations of referring interna- 
tional disputes to disinterested arbitration, and while we 
rejoice in the failure of the army, fortification and militia 
bills, believing that disarmament must follow the pacific 
progress of the age, we see in the increase of the navy an 
entering wedge for making this an immense naval and 
military power, with all the evils that attend such desecra- 
tion of tle principles of republicanism, and we implore 
Congress to prevent the success of the fortification bill 
and similar measures in future. 
7th. That the Indian question should be solved by 
homes for the parents, schools for the children and equal 
rights for all. 
8th. That our peace work is thoroughly religious, com- 
prehending the truths of all sects so far as they represent 
the Supreme Being and the divine in man, and that the 
church or minister that upholds war is doing violence 
thereto, and we appeal to the church to be faithful to the 
peace principle as the surest prevention of Belfast and 
other sectarian riots. 
9th. That we counsel the rejection of the advice of the 
late Samuel J. Tilden in favor of immense expenditures 
and heavy taxation fortifications; that we urge instead 
that a much smaller sum be spent in making fortifications 
, needless by establishing permanently friendly relations 
with all nations. 
10th. That the moral of the Cutting case is that those 
in power should promptly attend to the just revision of all 
treaties of amity between the United States and foreign 
countries and guard as much as possible against occur- 
rences of a character that are likely to lead, chietly by 
misunderstanding, to international disputes. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 


The Twentieth Annual Report of the above Society 
made at Mystic, Conn., August 18 and 20, 1885, has 
been sent us by President A. H. Love. 

It has held monthly and several general meetings in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. The Report continues : 

We see signs on every hand to inspire confidence that 
the era is not far distant when wars must cease through the 
growth and forces of the moral sense among the people. 
It will be impossible for this one giant relic, this grossest 


of savage barbarisms, to continue among a people who 
are active and vigilant in detecting, exposing and ex- 
tirpating every minor wrong that injures and distresses 
society. War must be stripped of its gaudy attire, its so- 
called greatness and glory, and the exemption it. has 
claimed from ordinary criticism and condemnation, it will 
hereafter be denied. We see increasing evidence that, 
let our attachments and professions be what they may to 
the institutions and ideas of the past, when we find they 
are out of harmony with all that is humane, rational and 
just, our better nature cannot be blinded to the fact, but 
will assert itself, and rebel against the wrong and outrage 
being continued, however old and honored. 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

Arbitration, as the method of settling disputes and 
grievances, never before has taken such a hold on public 
attention as it has during the past year; nor was there 
ever such an uprising among the people for right and 
justice, and such patient sacrifices to obtain them. We 
have been interested in this, and as opportunity offered 
and invitations were tendered, we have proffered our ser- 
vices, in counsel and as mediators. Where there was a 
disposition to arbitrate, difficulties have been amicably 
settled and harmony restored. 

But we see in the agitation of the great questions of 
right between capital and labor, wealth and poverty, an 
educational work in process that will bring the masses 
and classes into more amicable and reciprocal relations. 

PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


We have had under consideration, and taken some steps 
to establish a permanent court of arbitration, but the ob- 
jects we hoped to accomplish by it are so varied, so com- 
plicated, extensive and delicate, and our resources 80 
inadequate that our desires have not as yet been fully 
realized. 

We have endeavored to bring the subject of establish- 
ing an inteynational court before Congress, and have pe- 
titioned the President to recommend to Congress the 
adoption of some measure for this purpose. :. 

During the recent misunderstanding between Germany 
and Spain, a correspondence was opened with Emperor 
William and King Alfonso, appealing for a settlement of 
the difficulty amicably and without the shedding of blood. 

The reference of the case to Pope Leo XIII., his satis- 
factory decision, and the happy manner with which it was 
received by the contestants, received our sincere com- 
mendation. 

It has been highly gratifying to find the great shoe dis- 
trict of Lynn, Mass., adopting the eleven rules of the 
Universal Peace Union for arbitration, known as the 
Eleven Commandments, and with equal success with Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS. 

Never, befor: in the history of this country have there 
been so many what may be called peace bills introduced. 
Although we cannot at this time record them as adopted, 
we can say they have been favorably considered and re- 

“ferred to the proper committees. 

The Peace Union and the friends of peace have taken 
an important part in the framing and presentation of 
these bills. 

The Evans bill was one of the elearest in favor of arbi- 
tration offered at the forty-eighth session; and that by 
Senator Wilson, introduced early in the session of the 
forty-ninth Congress, was very acceptable, as were also 
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those of Mr. Pettibone, Mr. Worthington, Senator Sher- 
man, Messrs. Frye, O’Neil, Houk, Anderson, McCreary 
and Springer. 

PEACE AND THE LABOR STRIKES. 

Following rapidly upon the successful application of the 
peace principles to the conditions of capital and labor, as 
presented in our last annual report, when the great carpet 
strike was settled through the mediation of the Peace 
Union, and other trades were likewise materially aided, af- 
ter the publication of our address to the people of the 
United States, and the publication of our rules, after one 
of our officers giving, through The Century, an excellent 
presentation of our principles, and another officer work- 
ing at Washington, and with public men, then came the 
apprehended 

RAILROAD STRIKE 
in Philadelphia. This*was met by the Peace Union ap- 
pealing to presidents and employes, and giving some 
seven cardinal principles as a basis of settlement. This 
was adopted almost verbatim, and there was not a minute's 
stoppage or a dollar’s loss. 

It is chiefly from a want of more zeal on the part of the 
friends of peace in pressing their demands that politicians 
in Congress, being absorbed in their own personal or par- 
tisan interests, have given this question so little attention. 

The President of the United States has sent a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending a permanent commission 
for investigation, mediation, arbitration and reconcilition. 

The bill that followed this message should have passed 
Congress, and we believe it would have become a law had 
not the time been expended upon other subjects. 

FOREIGN ACTION. 


We have been interested in various efforts abroad among 
the friends of peace and liberty, to enlighten the people 
in regard to their rights and the saving power of peace. 
They have solicited our co-operation and welcomed our 
correspondence. We have been represented by delegates 
in their conventions, one of which was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the 13th of last September. We addressed 
a congratulatory message, for his zeal in Irish liberty, 
looking as it seems to us to peace, to the Right Hon Wm. 
E. Gladstone, and received from him a hearty reponse. 


OUR NATIONAL* DEFENSES. 


We have strenuously opposed the increase of the 
army and navy, the fortification bills, the militia bills and 
similar war measures and with marked success. There 
seems to be a commendable anti-war element in the 
American Cengress. 

At our last annual meeting we were met with propo- 
sitions for the national defense that would involve the 
expenditure of some $150,000,000, but we at once set 
about with strong articles, resolutions and arguments to 
prevent the passage of such bills. We sent these peti- 
tions and arguments to the President of the United States, 
the Cabinet and to each Member of Congress, and pub- 
lished them to the people. 

Congress has adjourned after defeating nearly every 
measure. The increase of the navy will cost only $16- 
000,000. Surely we have reason to rejoice and to labor 
on for ultimate success. 

We were represented by a delegation at the annual 
grove meeting, at Mystic, Conn., and Duchess Co., N. Y., 
where large masses of citizens convened to testify their 
enthusiasm and their interest in Peace work. Our dele- 


gates attended and addressed a series of meetings at 
Keene, New Hampshire, and aided in forming a branch 
society. Our Corresponding Secretary, Amanda Deyo, 
addressed several meetings in Massachusetts. We have 
appointed a number of meetings in Philadelphia and New 
York City, which were addressed by the Rev. R. B. How- 
ard, the Secretary of the American Peace Society, and 
others, with great power. 
AMERICAN PEACE DAY. 

The Union was ably represented by its delegates at the 
peace meeting in connection with the International Ex- 
hibition, at New Orleans, last autumn. It was the tenth 
of November, 1885, and it will be remembered as the day 
set apart by the North, Central and South American Expo- 
sition, held at New Orleans, at its opening, as American 
Peace Day, in the words of the call: ‘‘A standing protest 
against the increase of war debts and war taxation.” 

Ministers, statesmen and other speakers referred to our 
objects and work with more than ordinary commendation, 
and caused us to feel more than ever a prayerful desire to 
be worthy and nothing wanting. 

We have made the subject of peace and the introduo- 
duction of peace literature a specialty in Sunday-school 
work, in the Universalist Church. among Friends and 
others. Orren Hutchinson has paid for and circulated 
thousands of our periodical, The Peacemaker, among the 
children in these schools. 

PEACE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Especial efforts have been made for the education of 
the children in peace principles, and for professorships on 
the scieuce of arbitration in the colleges and universities. 

Josiah W. Leeds on this side of the Atlantic and Her- 
man Molkenboer on the other have aided materially. 


PROTEST AGAINST MILITARY STATUES. 


"We co-operated with the Pennsylvania Branch in op- 
posing the erection of statues to warriors, especially 
around civil institutions, and this action elicited censider- 
able interest from the press and the public generally. 

THE ‘’ FISHERY QUESTION’ AND THE ‘“‘CUTTING AFFAIR.” 


Perhaps the most important action of the Peace Union 
during the past year, and that which was crowned with 
the greatest success, was the early and prompt movement 
to prevent any trouble with Canada or England through 
misunderstandings in the ‘‘fishery matter.”” This was 
done by appealing with careful arguments and suggestions 
to our own government and to the other side as well. 

In the Cutting affair with Mexico, the same course has 
been and is being pursued, and most encouraging and 
grateful letters have been received from+Secretary Bayard 
and the Mexican Minister Senor Matras Romero. The 
press of the country gave very full and wide circulation 
to these pacific efforts. 

Indeed, we have much to thank the press of this sze 
for, in the willingness to herald and promulgate our 
peace labors. 

“THE PEACEMAKER.” 

We continue to publish Tae Peacemaker anv Court oF 
ARBITRATION monthly. It deserves better support. We 
should rejoice if the means were forthcoming to insure 
large editions for gratuitous distribution. With a view 
of economy it has been edited the last year by a commit- 
tee, who have done the work gratuitously, the greater 
part of which has fallen to the lot of the President of the 
Union, notwithstanding his many engagements. 
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BEN-HUR. 


Judge Hutchins occupied a seat beside General Lew 
Wallace at the banquet of the Loyal Legion in Cincinnati, 
and during the general conversation he asked the General 
how he came to write the remarkable book, ‘‘Ben-Hur.” 
General Wallace replied: ‘‘I was going down the Missis- 
sippi River on a boat, and was enjoying myself in my 
state-room, when the door, which was slightly ajar, was 
= and Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll entered and 
said : 

** “General Wallace, I want to talk with you.’ 

‘* ‘Let me set the text and I’ll talk,’ I answered. 

‘All right,’ replied Ingersoll, ‘what is your text?’ 

there a God?’ I asked of the great unbeliever, 
by of the way of a text. 

**T don’t know. Do you?’ 

there a heaven?’ 

**T don’t know. Do you?’ 

mm vs ns Christ the Son of God and the Redeemer of man- 

D 

**«T don’t know. Do you?’ 

«Ts there a devil?’ 

*T don’t know. Do you?’ 

‘* «Ts there a hell?’ 

‘**T don’t know. Do you?’ 

‘“‘After a few more desultory rem.rks, Ingersoll broke 
forth into such a ee of blasphemy, irony, sar- 
casm and pathos as I have never heard. He appeared to 
be almost inspired, and beautifully rounded sentences fell 
from his lips in quick succession. I saw at once the 
power of this man’s eloquence and opinion, and I began 
to think that I was not thoroughly conversant with the 
questions I had propounded to the great infidel. I began 
to study the Bible and kindred works thoroughly, and the 
result was ‘Ben-Hur.’ This is how I came to write the 
book.” 

‘‘Ben-Hur, a story of the Christ,” is one of the most 
interesting, instructive and original novels ever written by 
an American. For breadth of plan, directness and in- 
genuity in unfolding the plot, and vigor of style, it is un- 
surpassed by but few works of fiction. It is the ‘‘old, old 
story” of Christ, the Saviour, told without deviation from 
the line of narrative pursued for eighteen centuries, and 
yet told with so much freshness that it has all the charm 
and interest of an entirely new theme. The writer keeps 
up a continuous thread of romance, while remaining all the 
time within a stone’s throw of the well beaten path of the 
theologian. It is of the strictest. orthodoxy, ascribing 
miracles to supernatural power, and not attempting to ex- 
plain them through natural causes. The writer of ‘‘Ben- 
Hur” sends the reader back to the days of the Saviour. 
The habits of the people of that day, the scenes in and 


' about Rome, Jerusalem and Antioch, the acts of the 


brutal Roman soldiery, the bloody struggles for power, 
the pilgrimage of the three wise men from the East, to- 
gether with the birth, trials and crucifixion of the Prince 
of Peace, are all presented with a master’s hand, and 
leave an unfading impression upon the mind of the reader. 
From a perusai of ‘‘Ben-Hur” one would be convinced 
that its author was a man of the most devout Christian 
sentiments. Its effect must besto revive and enkindle in 
the reader a deep sentiment of devotion. It is passing 
strange that such a work should have sprung from a con- 
versation with a man whose ability has been chiefly di- 
rected to ridiculing and tearing down all religious belief. 
There can be no doubt that ‘‘Ben-Hur” will exert an in- 


finitely greater influence in favor of Christianity than Mr. 
Ingersoll’s sneers will ever have against it. Noone can 
read the book without thanking the author for having 
written it. 


THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


In a very humble cot, 
In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope, 
Working, singing all alone, 
In a sort of undertone: 
‘With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will-keep me till the end.” 


Sometimes, happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song, 

And I often used to smile, 

More in sympathy than guile, 

But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow, nor in glee, 

Working all day long was she, 

As her children, three or four, 

Played around her on the floor, 

But in monotone, the song, 

She was humming all day long: 
‘*With a Saviour for a Friend, 
He will keep me to the end.”’ 


Just a trifle lonely she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, ~ 

But her spirits always rose 

Like the bubbles in her clothes; 

And though widowed and alone, 

Cheered her with the monotone 
Of a Saviour and a Friend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub 
On the wash-board in the tub, 
While the baby sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds, 
Or was paddling in the pools 
With old scissors stuck in spools, 
She still humming of her Priend, 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs, 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 
Any song that she can sing, 
| a that song may bring, 
‘or the woman has a Friend, 
Who will keep her to the end. 


The Christian nations of Europe are not likely to do 
their poor African subjects much good. A wealthy Ger- 
man trader, when accused by the imperial parliament of 
selling vile brandy to the blacks of the Cameroon coast, 
denied selling the poisonous stuff toGerman subjects. He 
had sold the liquor only in the French colonies. The Em- 
peror William is said to be preparing a costly gift to one 
of his dark-skinned vassal princes, and this present from 
the Land of the Protestant Reformation is a battery of 
Krupp guns, manned and equipped. His majesty must 
have heard how our own people have furnished the In- 
dians with rum and repeating rifles. 
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te A Sunpvay-Scnoot Concert Exercise. — Subject : 
‘¢The Bible doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid, to any Sunday-school which will take a con- 
tribution for the children’s department of our work. 
Send to the author for specimen copy. 


TO INVENTORS. 


Our age and our country have been distinguished by the 
invention of ironclad gunboats and dynamite bombs. The 
latter are so contrived as to propel and steer themselves 
under water to explode beneath and destroy ships. The 
Gatling gun, with its many simultaneous discharges ; the 
rifled cannon, that can pierce the best steel armor ; such are 
some of the terribly destructive agencies which add new 
horror to modern warfare and render navies heretofore 
constructed comparatively useless. They also suggest a 
doubt as to the wisdom of expending even the $6,000,000 
recently appropriated by Congress on any form of war- 
ships now known. One-hundredth part of this amount 
offered as a prize for a new marine bomb would probably 
bring more satisfactory results than the whole expended 
on the outgrown vessels of our fathers. 

But is there not.an invention even more needed ?—one 
not in the line of militaryism, but in that of Civics? 

We need some reasonable and moral means of settling 
national disputes in place of the absurd and wicked method 
of killing each other. What government will cffer a 
prize for an invention to accomplish this object? Why 
should not America lead in this as in other reforms? 

Is there not some scholar who, without pecuniary 
inducement, will profoundly and exhaustively study the 
conflicts of laws, customs, religions, governmental policies 
and race prejudices, or whatever else has fostered war? 
On the other hand can not the same mind patiently con- 
sider the remedies that have been proposed. Especially 
those which have been in any measure successful. Are 
Are there not many scholars and teachers who will turn 
their attention to this matter? In its economic aspects it 
is worthy of attention. Nothing costs or wastes money 
like war. Inits humanitarian aspect the abolition or even 
diminution of wars stand in the front of moral reforms. 
Nothing is so cruel to man and beast, nothing so regard- 
less of happiness and life, nothing so demoralizes and 
dechristianizes human beings as fighting. 

Call it “invention’”’ or ‘‘discovery,” what is needed is a 
substitute for war. Something to which governments 
may revert under the pressure of aroused public passion ; 
something on which public confidence may securely rest ; 
something to which mankind will turn as naturally as they 
do to an engine at an alarm of fire, or to fists, clubs, 
brickbats and pistols when insulted or attacked. 

“It is impossible!” Is it? In the presence of this 
problem, must reason abdicate, must invention surrender? 
Are all the resources of human intelligence, perseverance, 
energy, fortitude, self-denial, consecration and prayer of 
no avail? 


No manly temperance reformer ever counsels surrender 
to the rum power. No Christian hero ever counselled 
abandonment of the world’s conversion. 

It savors of despicable indolence, arrant cowardice and 
despairing unfaith to give up any problem because it is 
difficult of solution. Men have died by hundreds to 
uncover the secrets of geography hidden around the poles 
and under the equator. There are martyrs to science 
even in our day. The human intellect was never more 
inquisitive, active, enlightened or victorious. It has 
invented labor and life-saving machines. It has solved 
historical problems that have been the despair of cen- 
turies. Religious conviction has sent voluntary mission- 
aries round the world. Medical science anticipates and 
averts cholera and small-pox. 

Legal remedies have been found for the disputes of 
individuals and even of confederated states. They have 
not been stumbled upon by chance. They are the results 
of patient study and experiment with laws and courts 
and men. They are measurably successful. They have 
reduced beyond computation private revenges, homicides, 
mobs and internecine wars between small States like the 
cantons of Switzerland, the principalities of Germany, the 
divisions of Italy and the kingdoms included in Great 
Britain. Courts of law, administered by judges and 
juries, before whom attorneys bring facts, arguments and 
appeals, have been found to secure justice far more cer- 
tainly than private contests between the parties inter- 
ested. « 

The application of the principle on which courts-at-law 
are founded to the differences between nations, instead of 
an appeal to arms, is the demand of our age. Sporadic 
cases of reference, arbitration and adjudication have 
demonstrated its expediency and practicability in avert- 
ing war, as in the Alabama Claims Commission between 
England and America. 

The instrument needs perfecting. It must become 
wider in its scope so that it may be applied to compli- 
cated and difficult cases. It must operate among mon- 
archies and republics, among peoples of diverse languages, 
degrees of intelligence, hereditary feuds and natural 
beligerency. 

The problem is difficult, It is not unsolvable. Who 
will contribute his time and thought to solve it? Will 
not some young and ingenuous mind make the attempt? 
In the meantime some of the best intellects of the world 
are not idle. To them it is no new question. War has 
rested like an incubus on the hearts of the humane. Man- 
kind love and practise it less than formerly. Ought not 
America and Americans to lead in its abolition? 


THE TIME ILL-CHOSEN. 


Lord Idlesleigh, the English Foreign Secretary, has 
written to the International Arbitration Association say- 
ing that he concurs in the belief of his predecessor, Lord 
Roseberry, that the moment is inopportune to receive a 
deputation to discuss the subject of opening negotiations 
with the United States for the establishment of an Anglo- 
American tribunal, whose duties shall to be consider 
international questions. Lord Idlesleigh says that the 
fishery question, which the Arbitration Association refers 
to, is at present the subject of diplomatic negotiations, 
and expresses the hope that the result may be favorable. 

We were glad to see the intimation contained in the 
last sentence, and have no doubt that the fishery dispute 
will be settled without war. 
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But we sometimes ask ourselves wil! the time ever be 
opportune for governments to set measures on foot for a 
permanent peace? ‘‘Go thy away for this time,” has 
been their reply to peace deputations for seventy-five 
years. But the people are coming to the front. Public 
sentiment has been reformed if governments have not. 
The time to repent and reform as to war, as well as every 
other wrong, is now. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS. 


Twelve bills have been introduced during the late ses- 
sion of Congress looking to other means than war for the 
settlement of questions of difficulty that may arise. 

First: In the Senate, by Wilson, of Iowa, December 
10, 1885; read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Second: In the house, December 21, by Townsend, of 
Illinois ; referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Third: In the House, January 18, 1886, by Evans, of 
Pennsylvania; referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Fourth: In the House, January 18, 1866, by Pettibone, 
of Tennessee ; referred to same committee. 

Fifth: A joint resolution in the House, January 26, by 
Worthington, of Illinois ; referred to same committee. 

Sixth: In the Senate, February 8, by Sherman, of 
Ohio; referred to same committee. 

Seventh: In the House, February 8, by Curtain, of 
Pennsylvania ; referred to same committee. 

Eighth: In the Senate, February 15, by Logan, of 
Illinois ; referred to same committee. 

Ninth: In the Senate, February 23, by Frye, of Maine; 
referred to the same committee. 

Tenth: Inthe House, March 22, by J. A. Anderson; it 
has reference to labor troubles, and was referred to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Eleventh: In the House, March 29, by McKinley, of 
Ohio; referred to the Committeee on Foreign Relations. 

Twelfth: In the House, April 15, by McCreary, of 
Kentucky; referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


DANGER FROM A DUELIST. 


If General Boulanger does not contemplate striking a 
blow at the French Republic and setting himself up as 
dictator, he is very much maligned by the Paris corre- 
spondents of our daily journals, with many of whom the 
wish is probably father to the thought. That the Repub- 
lic is very far from being what a Republic should be, no 
lover of peace and liberty will deny, but still it is a Re- 
public which the people of France can mend and mould 
whenever they list. That the ruling classes in the other 
countries of Europe would rejoice at its downfall is but 
natural. There would however be little danger of a coup 
d état were it not for the army. It was by means of 
the army that the two Napoleons strangled the Republics, 
and it is because General Boulanger is Minister of War, 
and is making himself popular with the troops, that so 
much uneasiness prevails. That nations with big armies 
are in perpetual dancer of military dictatorships history 
affords proofs in abundance. Where bayonets abound 


even Universal suffrage can be stultified, 


BLAINE ON ARBITRATION. 


James G. Blaine is still regarded by his friends as 
likely to be President. If any other man of his party 
should be selected, Mr. Blaine would have a voice in his 
selection and his policy. Although not a candidate for 
office just now, he has been making public addresses in 
Maine, and the following words express sound doctrine. 

‘**T know that we cannot without loss of character for 
honor and chivalry begin our negotiations with threats of 
war. I maintain that when the United States agreed to 
accept arbitration as the means of adjusting our grave 
difficulties with England we came under bonds to the pub- 
lic opinion of the world to offer arbitration to any weaker 
power as the means of settling difficulties in all cases 
where we cannot adjust them by direct negotiation. If 
we are not willing to accept that conclusion we place our- 
selves in the disreputable attitude of accepting arbitration 
with a strong power and resorting to force with a weak 
power. I am sure no American citizen of self-respect 
desires to see his country subjected to that degradation. 
For the United States to attack Mexico without giving 
her an opportunity to be heard before an impartial tribunal 
of arbitration would be for a great nation of unlimited 
power to put herself to open shame before the world. 

There could not, fellow citizens, in my judgment, be a 
more deplorable event than a war between the United 
States and any other Republic of America. The United 
States must be regarded as the elder sister in that family 
of commonwealths. Even in the day of our weakness, 
we gave aid and comfort to them in their struggle for in- 
dependence, and let us not fail to cultivate friendly and 
intimate relations with them. Refraining from war our- 
selves we shall gain the influence that will enable us to pre- 
vent war among them — so that peace shall be assured and 
perpetual on this continent. If I recall any part of my 
own participation in public affairs with special satisfac- 
tion it is that I endeavored and almost succeeded in hav- 
ing the American Republic assemble in a Peace Congress 
in order that war between nations on this continent should 
be made impossible. War in any direction would prove 
a great calamity to the United States—but war forced 
on Mexico would be a crime, marked in an especial de- 
gree by cruelty.” 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION. . 


A new point has been raised in connection with the 
seizure by a United States revenue cutter of two Canadian 
vessels in Behring’s Straits, on the ground that they were 
catching seals in waters ceded to the United States by 
Russia. Of these vessels one is said to have been cap- 
tured 65 miles and the second 120 miles from the near- 
est land. The point made is, did Russia have the right 
to convey to the United States, as it did by the terms of 
its treaty in connection with the sale of Alaska, the 
greater part of Bhering’s Straits? Will any foreign Gov- 
ernment recognize such a right under international law? 
If the United States has the right to prohibit British 
fishermen from taking fur seals 120 miles from land, has 
not the United States the same right to prohibit British 
or Norwegian whalers from taking whales within the same 
seas? Our treaty rights in Behrings Sea have never been 
tested. It is possible that the seizure of these two Cana- 
dian vessels by our revenue cutter may bring these rights 


into dispute. 
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THE BELL OF BRESLAU. 


By M. E. Thalheimer. 


The following beautiful poem, first published in the 
“Sunday School Times,” 1876, was kindly sent us by the 
author for our columns, with the original note prefaced. 


(The old city of Breslau in Silesia has one of the most beautiful 
Sunday School buildings in the world. The Emperor William gave 
it a bell cast from a French cannon taken in the war of 1870-71.) 


A Kingly deed, O Kaiser! 
No alchemist of old 
E’er turned a baser metal 
To fairer, purer gold, 
Or made with glader cadence 
Its tone triumphant swell— 
From the roar of a brazen cannon 
To the chime of a Sabbath bell! 


On the brutal din of battle 
Falls a modulation sweet:— 
For the tramp of armed battalion 
Hear the patter of little feet! 
And grander than call of trumpet 
Or beat of the martial drum 
Sounds the voice from the Breslau belfry: 
the little children come!”’ 


Far over the western border 
Let the friendly accents go, 
And drown in their holy music 
The murmur of hate and woe, 
Till foemen love as brothers, 
And the clang of war shall cease, 
For the crowns of King and Kaiser 
Shall be Thine, O Prince of Peace ! 


AT MYSTIC GROVE PEACE MEETING. 


We are glad to notice that Mrs. Ida W. Benham 
made a pleasant address, referring to the good work 
commenced so many years ago amidst persecution 
and suffering. She referred to the necessity of 
purity at home. It .was tobacco smoke that sent her 
sister home with the headache last night. She did 
not agree that so much depends upon the example of 
the mother of the family. It was not her example that 
trained the boys to drinking, smoking and swearing, but 
the example of the father. She closed with the admoni- 
tion to *‘be not weary of well doing, for in due time ye 
shall reap if ye faint not.” 

The president made a speech of thanks for courtesies 
extended to those who came here from a distance. He 
closed a speech of considerable length by appealing to 
those who are present to go on in this good work and to 
lose no opportunity of extending the influence of these 
peace meetings. Already applications have been received 
from Europe for accounts of the Connecticut Peace con- 
ventions. The reports of these meetings are translated 
into the various European languages by the peace works 
of that continent. 

Mrs. Benham recited an original poem prepared by her 
some years since, based on an incident entitled ‘‘The 
Mediator’s Kingdom of Peace.” 

Closing remarks were made by Rev. H. S. Clubb, Orrin 
Hutchinson, Dr. McCurdy, Thomas Greenman, John 
Branson, Miss Webster, and the president. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 
The Annual Report concludes as follows : 
OBITUARY. 


We have lost by death several of the members of our 
Executive Board, among them Zebulon P. White, of 
Rhode Island, Clayton B. Rogers, of Pensylvania. Henry 
Miles, of Vermont, Edwin H. Coates and Harriet E. 
Hollick, of Pennsylvania. The first four were life-long 
veterans in peace work, and advocates of peace principles. 
They lived to advanced years and died as they lived, full 
of confidence in the ultimate triumph of truth, righteous- 
ness and peace among men. They were bold and faith- 
ful, and contributed of their talent, time and means to 
the work till the last. The last named was cut off from 
life and usefulness in her youth, sacrificing herself in her 
devotion and her work to the welfare of her parents, by 
exposure to hardships and dangers which her delicate 
constitution was not able to withstand. She died a 
martyr for the good of others. 

Appropriate testimonials were prepared and sent to 
the families of these deceased friends and officers. 


CONCLUSION. 


With a ‘‘faith that will remove mountains,” we com- 
plete the second decade report, renewedly resolved to 
‘*follow after the things which make for peace.” 

Grateful for the support and direction of the Divine 
Power, we can but feel the weakness and humility of the 
few hands that seem dedicated to thus realize the con- 
ceptions of our spirit for a higher life, and overcome the 
great evil in our midst. Still, we shall repeat, ‘‘Follow 
peace with all men” and endeavor to perform our duty 
‘‘while it is yet day.”’ 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN COURT OF ARBITRA- 
TION. 


The eminent writer, Emil de Lavaleye, takes occasion 
from the recent fishery disputes between the United States 
and Canada to suggest the establishment of a permanent 
Court of Arbitration between the United States and the 
British Empire, to which all such questions could be 
referred as they arise. His words, bearing as they do on 
the wider question of world wide arbitration, as worthy 
of study by every lover of the cause of peace: 

The idea of a war between the two great branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, between mother and daughter, is 
so dreadful that nothing should be left undone to prevent 
such a catastrophe. Both countries would gain much, 
and lose very little by consenting to Arbitration, for 
what the one would not secure whose pretensions were 
not admitted, would be of no consequence in comparison 
with the cost of a war between the two nations. It is 
sometimes said that diplomacy will arrange matters. 
This is an error. There are questions on which it is 
exceedingly difficult to come to an understanding, and 
when once honor is at stake neither will consent to draw 
back. Matters should be so arranged therefore, that no 
discussion should ever be permitted to reach such an 
extremity and this would be avoided if the two Powers 
gave their assent beforehand to abide by the decision of 
a Court of Arbitration. This court should be composed 
of four jurisconsults, two appointed by England and 
two by the United States, with a president who should 
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be designated by some Sovereign, a mutual friend of the 
two contracting Powers—the Emperor of Germany, for 
instance. In this way strict impartiality would be en- 
sured. 

The decision of a court thus composed would always 
be practicable and acceptable by both parties. If England, 
represented by Lord Rosebery, who so well realises the 
advantages of federation, were to propose an arrange- 
ment of this description to the United States, in the 
interest of that feeling of brotherhood which shoula bind 
together the different branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, the Americans would certainly agree to it. Since 
its formation, the American Union has ever supported 
in international law those principles which are the most 
in conformity with justice and the general interests of 
humanity. No State displayed more constancy and elo- 
quence in the defence of that great principle of the im- 
munity of private property on the sea as on land in time 
of war, which England, with incredible short-sightedness, 
rejected. Several American Presidents have declared 
themselves in favor of Arbitration, and President Cleve- 
land would most certainly approve of it. Confedera- 
tion has always had two aims: (1) to unite the forces of 
the confederates against foreign enemies; (2) to prevent 
the federated States from fighting one against ayother. 
We cannot now expect that the United States will fight 
the battles of England; but we may hope that when once 
an International Court of Arbitration is established, they 
would never fight against England. 

What a boon would be conferred on the world in gen- 
eral, if a permanent convention of this sort between the 
two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon race were to be 
signed! What an example it would be to other nation’s 
and what a guarantee for the future ! 


STATES UNITED. 


The centralizing tendency evident all over the world has 
lately been illustrated anew in the union of the Australian 
provinces, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West 
Australia and Tasmania. To this confederation New South 
Wales and New Zealand will probably be added as soon as 
certain local interests are adjusted. The confederation will 
then embrace an area about as large as that of the United 
States, with a population of 3,500,000, and with natural 
resources sufficient for the building up of a great nation. 
The growth of this distant New England is indicated by 
the fact that there are now in these various provinces 
4,312 miles of railroads, and about 18,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines. The annual exports in wheat, fruits, flour, 
gold, and other commodities exceed $140,000,000, while 
new lands are being rapidly brought under productive 
processes for sugar, rice and coffee. It is evident that 
a new nation is to grow up under the Southern Cross, 
which in the not distant future may take its place among 
the great industrial forces of the world. 


A MOCKERY. 


‘On earth peace, and good-will among men!”’ What 
a mockery it seems to echo the words with which angels 
saluted the birth of our Lord, when Europe is swarming 
with armed men; when partisan journals are filled with 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness ; when the 
volume which describes the real condition of the poor is 


written within and without with mourning and lamentation 
and woe; when the name of Christ is used to justify 
deeds which express the very spirit of anti-Christ. From 


this point of view there is only too much ground for the 
awful impeachment of official Christianity contained in the 
most terrible line that Tennyson ever wrote : 


‘*The churches have killed their Christ.” 


A SINGLE STITCH. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 

In and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 

As if the fairies had helping been;— 

One small stitch which could scarce be seen; 

But the one stitch dropped pulled the next stitch out, 

And a weak place grew in the fabric stout; 

And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 

By the one small stitch that was dropped that day. 


One small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may, or strive how it can, 
To alter the sweep of the infinite whole ! 
A single stitch in an endless web, 
A drop in the ocean’s flow and ebb! 
But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed; 
And each life that fails of its true intent 
Mars the perfect plan that the Master meant. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


WHAT I BELIEVE. 


I believe that every Christian should have an experi- 
ence of the life, and power of peace principles. 

I believe that a faithful obedience to the precepts and 
commands of Christ, regarding war and self-defence, 
would lead us to a more lively, active trust in God for 
protection, and eventually bring us to accept radical, 
Quaker views regarding war, violence and bloodshed. 

I believe that Christ expects us to keep the whole law; 
he says one jot or one tittle shall not pass until all be ful- 
filled. I believe this means that it shall atx be obeyed 
by His followers. 

I believe the Christian has a divine protection surer 
and better than can be found in any army. 

Christ spoke of having a legion of angels, ready and 
waiting to deliver him. May we not believe that His 
faithful followers have the same safe-guard? Is it not for 
us to believe ‘that the good man is immortal, ’til his work 
is done?” 

I believe that when good men are persecuted and 
threatened, they should obey Christ’s command to the 
the disciples ,*when they persecute you in one city, flee 
ye to another.” 

I believe that when all those who follow Christ refuse to 
engage in war, as they now refuse to engage in the slave 
trade or liquor traffic, all wars will cease. 


A. F. Foster, in Day Star Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Well to suffer is divine; 
Pass the watchword down the line, 
Pass the countersign: ‘‘ Endure.” 
Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor’s garland sure. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE RIFLE. 


By Rev. C. H. Spureeon. 


‘*Now here comes another Christianity which has lately 
displayed itself to many heathen nations. It comes with a 
Bible in its knapsack and the rifle in its hand. Is not 
this a fine combination for conversion? Jesus comes 
before the Zulu riding upon a Gatling gun. Of course these 
poor heathen know nothing about our political combina- 
tions, but they suppose that Christians are invading their 
land, will they, therefore, love Christ? Missionaries, here 
is a difficulty for you to explain ; how will you deal with it? 
You come from a ‘Christian nation—a nation which salutes 
the savages in Chist’s name with shot and shell. Will 
they receive Christianity coming in such guise? If they 
do not, small blame can we pour upon them ; they will be 


only acting according to the light of reason and common- 


sense. If there shall ever come a Christianity which 
suffereth long and is kind; which doeth no evil, but 
seeketh good to its neighbor, which teacheth love to God 
and love to man, which seeketh not its own, but lays 
itself out for others, then I do not say that an ungodly 
people will be enamored of it if leit to itself, but I do 
believe that the Spirit of God will go forth with it, and 
will convince men of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgement, and then shall the scattered family of Adam 
accept the one true faith, and enter into a league of amity 
with each other, and there shall be glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


INTERNATIONAL CHARITY. 
BY REV. ADIN BALLOU. 


Meantime, England and the other great nations, be- 
tween whom and ourselves there is such a frequent and 
increasing familiarity of intercourse, would vie with ours, 
not which should have the strongest army and navy, and 
be able to do the most mischief, but which should lead off 
in the glorious work of reforming, improving, and bless- 
ing the human race. Patriotism would then no longer 
strut in regimentals, recount its ruffian exploits, and pro- 
voke quarrels with fellow men for the crime of having 
been born over the sea, or on the other side of a mountain 
orriver. It would glory in superior justice, forbearance, 
meekness, forgiveness—charity. 

O glorious era, I see thee coming to smile on my 
country and the world. Thou art advancing in silent 
majesty on the remote verge of the blue horizon. Clouds 
of dust intervene between thee and the uncouth present. 
They conceal thee from the gaze of the boisterous and 
bustling iaultitude. The prophets, even, can but dimly 
discern thy beautiful outline. But thou art drawing nearer. 
Angels are thy heralds. The morning stars are singing 
together in thy train, and the sons of God shout for joy. 
In due time the heaven shall kiss the earth in thy presence, 
and the earth shall be restored to the bliss of heaven ! 


Our whole life is a war with evil. Just after we have 
conquered it, it sometimes attacks us when we least ex- 
pect it. For example, when we have resisted the tempta- 
tion to be cross and pettish and disobedient, sometimes 
when we are thinking, ‘‘How good we have been!” 
comes another sudden temptation, and we are not on our 
guard, and do not resist it. Jesus says tous, ‘‘Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 


CHEAPNESS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Of the three thousand three hundred and seventy-seven 
murders said to have happened in this country last year, 
one hundred and eleven (111) were followed by execu- 
tions, whilst the wretched subjects of lynch-law adminis- 
tration numbered two hundred and nineteen (219), or 
about twice as many as the number of those who were 
judicially executed. There is thus evident, on the one 
hand, an aversion to the inflicting of the capital penalty ; 
on the other, a passionate determination to summarily 
administer the law (?) without judge or jury. 

Within a few years, observing how many recontres ter- 
minating in bloodshed and death have arisen (especially 
in the South) out of family feuds, the members of one 
family embittered against another, and ever on the look- 
out to pay up old scores, even to the taking of life, I have 
been inclined to query whether there were not evidences 
of retrograde tendency — a going back in the direction of 
duel-practice, clan-fighting, and the judicial combat, or 
wager of battle. Likewise, the prominence given in many 
Northern dailies to the doings of prize-fighters, suggests 
the old pagan days when the blood of martyred Christians 
was shed upon the arena. 

A similar view is to be found in certain remarks made 
by the French pastor and publicist, Edmund de Pressense, 
a member of the National Assembly of France. Adver- 
ting to the recent circumstance of deliberate shooting, by 
a notorious French woman, of a man whom she suspected 
of slandering her, of her glorying in her guilt, and, 
upon her release, of being carried home in triumph by 
her friends whilst bouquets were showered upon her by 
applauding spéctators, he says, that this incident, with 
with many others of a not dissimilar sort which he might 
mention, ‘‘argue a return to a state of barbarism. It is 
the old savage warfafe re-appearing in the midst of 
modern civilization, and facilitated by the more deadly 
appliances of the present day. The powers of evil have 
indefinitely multiplied their weapons of late, even apart 
from dynamite, the favorite tool of the anarchist every- 
where.” The foremost cause is declared to be the elimin- 
ation of God from the moral world, and denying the au- 
thority — aye, even the very existence — of a moral sense, 
or conscience. The Student. 


The annual circular of the Friends’ Elementary and 
High School, Baltimore, Eli Lamb, superintendent, con- 
tains these statements : 

““We will in no case permit a pupil who uses profane 
or vulgar language to remain in the institution. 

‘‘The use of tobacco is strictly prohibited, and those who 
are addicted to the practice are requested not to apply for 
admission. Students who use it on the way to or from 
school, if detected, will be requested to withdraw.” 

Last week this school had an excursion to Gettysburg, 
Penn., in which many Friends joined. The conductor 
could not understand when told that they needed no 
smoking-car attached to the train. ‘‘I never before heard 
of such a thing as an excursion train without a smoker,” 
saidhe. ‘‘The world does move.”—Union Signal. 


Another revolution in Nuevo Leon! ‘No limit to the 
enthusiasm,’’ the Mexican newspapers say. The Juans, 
the Marianos and the Lucianas raise the standard, and 
the poor priest-led people cluster round it—perhaps to 


die for it. The only result is a new governor no better 
than the old one. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES. 


BY HOWARD C. DUNHAM. 


Peace is no new theme. It is as old as the song of the 
angels on the plains of Bethlehem at the birth of our 
Lord. The early Christian church was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of peace — Christ’s peace, Celsus said: 
*“T am a Christian, I cannot fight.” All along the sub- 
sequent ages, amid the devastations and distresses of 
war and bloodshed, there never failed a voice above the 
storm and tempest crying in deep and solemn tones: ‘*O 
Lord give peace, peace, peace. O Lord, how long!’’ The 
first organized efforts to prevent war and secure peace 
were made in the early part of this century. The first 
Peace Society was formed in New York in 1815 by the 
venerable David L. Dodge. Other local societies were 
soon formed in different parts of our land. In 1828 these 
local societies united in organizing the American Peace 
Society. This was the first formed on a national basis. 
The London Peace Society was organized a few months 
later. The French Peace Society followed, with several 
others in Europe. In all those countries there are earnest, 
faithful peace workers. In our country, besides the 
American Peace Society, there is the Friends Peace As- 
sociation of America with headquarters at New Vienna, 
Ohio. ‘The Universal Peace Union at Philadelphia. The 
National Arbitration League in Washington, D.C. Also 
many local Peace Societies are scattered over the land 
The are eleven national Peace Societies and many local 
Societies. All these Peace Societies work together in 
harmony, and no doubt are moulding public opinion, and 
of late moving on governments to adopt international ar- 
bitration as a just and Christian method of settling diffi- 
culties. The Society of Friends from the days of George 
Fox has testified to the world against war, and warlike 
preparations, and for ‘‘peace on earth.” The Mennonite 
brethren have gone down to the root principles of peace 
and good will. Other religious people have been in sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the work of peace. If the 
Christian world could unite its voice and influence to 
abolish the War System and in favor of universal peace 
no doubt the time would soon come, spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, when wars would cease to the ends of the earth, and 
Christ reign among the nations, as he does now in true 
Christian hearts, the Prince of Peace. May God in 
mercy hasten that long-looked-for day. 


Scarcely a month passes without the announcement of 
some new discovery in the art of warfare, and the long- 
suffering taxpayer is dismayed on learning that the mil- 
lions which have been spent on forts and ironclads are 
practically useless, because some weapon or shell has 
been invented which will pierce, blow up, smash and de- 
stroy anything and everything at which it aims. The 
science of war, as it is termed, has undergone many 
changes, but, if the German newspapers are to be cred- 
ited, the whole art of warfare is about to be revolution- 
ized, startling experiments having been made at Berlin 
with a new description of shell, charged with rolls of gun- 
cotton, which produces most extraordinary results. No 
kinds of defensive works, no matter how solid, it is 
stated, are capable of resisting so destructive a projectile. 
The German government, completely satisfied with the 
results obtained at the trials, is said to have ordered 
75,000 of these shells. 


IMPERISHABLE 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a real prayer. 
The dreams of love and truth; 
The longing after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry; 
The strivings after better hopes— 
These things can never die. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 

The kindly words in grief’s dark hour, 
That prove a friend indeed; 

The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens nigh; 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die. 


The memory of a clasping band, 
The pressure of a kiss, 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up life’s first bliss ; 
If with a firm, unchanging faith, 
And holy trust, and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do ; 

Lose not a chance to waken love, 
Be firm, and just, and true, 

So shall a light, that can not fade, 
Beam on thee from on high, 

And angel voices say to thee, 
These things shall never die. 


‘*‘War, by the common consent and mere will of civili- 
zed man, has not only been divested of its most atrocious 
cruelties, but for growing multitudes of individuals has 
already been and is abolished. Why should it not be 
abolished for all? Letit be impressed upon the heart of 
every one of you—impress it on the minds of your child- 
ren—that this (otal abolition of war upon earth is an 
improvement in the condition of men, entirely depend- 
ent on his own will. He cannot repeal or change the laws 
of physical nature—he cannot redeem himself from the 
ills that man is heir to; but the ills of war are all of 
his own creation—he has but to will and he effects the 
cessation of them altogether.”—John Quincy Adams. 


—Among a curious collection of old executioners’ 
swords in the Markisches Museum, in Berlin, is preserved 
the weapon which is believed to have put an end to the 
life of Von Kalte, the unfortunate friend of Frederick the 
Great. On both sides runs the inscription: ‘‘When I 
raise my sword on high may God give the poor sinner 
eternal life.” Another interesting blade is inscribed: 
‘‘This sword is whetted and I am deputed by God and 
the authorities to punish wicked people.” 


The story is told of the groceryman who called to his 
clerk one morning and said: ‘‘John, have you put sand 


in the sugar!” “Yes, sir.” ‘Have you put peas in 
the coffee ?’’ ‘Yes, sir.” Have you watered the kerosene 
oil?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Have you examined the scales to see 
that they under-weigh?” ‘Yes, sir.” Then that is a good 
boy, John, come right in to family prayers.” The fatal 
defect of the story is that it never was true and never can 
be true of a man who really prays with his family. Such 
a man, as a rule, can be nothing if not honest. 
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REPORT ON BECKWITH MONUMENT. 
Boston, Sept. 13, 1886: 


Executive Committee of American Peace Society. 


Dear Brethren :—The Committee appointed to erect a 
monument on the graves of Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, D. D., 
and wife, have attended to the duty assigned them, and 
submit the following Report : 

In the autumn of 1885 they examined various plans for 
the monument and prepared several inscriptions for criti- 
cism, and finally settled upon a plain granite cenotaph, a 
drawing of which is presented for your inspection. They 
also decided upon the inscription, which reads as follows : 


GEORGE CONE BECKWITH D. D. 
1801-1870. 
For 33 years SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN Peace Soctery. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON LEAVITT, 
His Wire. 


1812-1881. 


‘‘Dr. Beckwith consecrated eminent ability and unremitting toil 
to establish peace on earth. 

His wife fully shared his faith and work. 

They bequeathed nearly their entire estate to the cause they 
loved. 

Blessed peacemakers ! 

Children of God.’’ 


The contract was made with McGrath Brothers, of 
Quincy, Mass., who agreed to furnish the stone, prepare, 
inscribe, and place it at Mt. Auburn. 

In the spring of 1886, the contractors informed the 
committee that the monument was completed and placed 
according to the contract. The committee visited Mt. 
Auburn cemetery and were greatly pleased with the result. 
They venture to hope that the monument, as it stands, in 
its simple beauty, will commend itself to the relatives of 
the former secretary and his wife, and also to the friends 
of the cause of Peace, to which both consecrated their 
efforts when living, and their estates when they departed. 


F. B. Guan, for the Committee. 


Letter from Bishop J. P. Campbell, D. D., LL. D. 


Rooms or THE Episcorar District, 
A. M. E. Cuurcn. 


Philadelphia, 1886. 

I wish you and the workers in the cause of peace to 
distinctly understand, my heart, soul, and mind, with all 
the sympathies of which I am possessed or capable of 
possessing, are with you. I would like to have a certi- 
ficate of life membership. I am ready and willing to pay 
for it, that I may in that, as well as in other ways, let it 
be known that I am with you. I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of peace, for it is the power of God unto salvation 
for the human race from war, bloodshed, carnage, and 
strife among beings bearing the image. We are workers 
together with God for the overthrowing and the final 
destruction of these evils and ills of life to which men are 
being subjected now at this time as they have been in the 
past. We shall finally succeed, because truth, justice, 
love mercy, and the God of all humanity, whose name 
and nature is love, are all on our side. We have nothing 
to fear; final success will be ours when our work is done. 
—Peacemaker. 


A DUEL. 


An astonishing spectacle must have been the recent 
almost public duel, near Paris, between one of the highest 
officers in the French Government, and a member of one 
of the legislative bodies of the same country. Civiliza- 
tion has very much banished the duel from Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in this country it is severely condemned 
by law as well as by public opinion. 

Yet, was not Charles Sumner right, in pronouncing war 
to be only a great national duel? If one is right, the 
other is soalso. If insulted honor calls for conflict to the 
death, why not that of the individual as well as that of 
the nation? In the one case as in the other, everything, 
except the pain and disaster inflicted, remains the same 
after the combat as before. Lareinty still thought as he 
had done of Boulanger, and Boulanger the same of the 
Duc d’Aumale. Although, in this instance, both sur- 
vived, this is often not the result: and in war, thousands 
of those least interested in its cause become its victims on 
both sides. One or the other party may gain a desired 
end; but either this or a better event might have been, 
we venture to believe, always attained without the war 
than with it. Civilization has, we repeat, outlawed the 
personal duel in all English speaking lands. How long 
must it be before civilization, or at least, Christianity, 
shall there and elsewhere, forever extinguish. war? — 
Friends Review. 


How can we bear our testimony against war? 

By cultivating in ourselves and others practical faith in 
God’s overruling presence. 

By gathering up and strengthening the feeling which is 
widely but vaguely spread amongst others, that all war is 
un-Christian. 

By avoiding all military displays; all military toys; 
histories which make war glorious, and are thus false; 
poetry which misguides. 

By searching out and recommending the contrary, as 
‘*Little Folks’ History of England,’’ ‘‘Leeds’ History of 
the United States,” etc. 

By circulating true narratives, which prove that God 
honors those that trust in Him, and show what war 
really is. 


Dr. Enoch Pond, who died in Bangor, Maine, in 1882, 
at the age of ninety-one years, was one of the ablest and 
best of the Congregational ministers of New England. 
This very good man, pleasant and happy, full of sound 
common sense, and full of love, and loved by everybody, 
said in his old age that there was one commandment of 
his Saviour that he could notkeep. He said he could not 
love his enemies—because he could find no enemies to 
love. A man said to me a few years ago, “I have in my 
life found two perfectly unselfish men, one of whom is 
Dr. Pond.’’— John Hemmenway. 


We are in receipt of a large and very carefully 
executed engraving of the new Standard Oil Company 
building, 26 Broadway, New York, which is noteworthy 
as the finest business structure on the greatest commer- 
cial thoroughfare of this continent. The enormous 
granite pile, 200 feet deep, and almost 200 feet in height 
from foundation stone to pinnacle, is entirely given up to 
the executive offices of the company, which is entitled to 
credit for having added so imposing and enduring an ex- 
ample to the great commercial monuments of the metrop- 
olis. 
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For the Advocate of Peace. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
Maria L. Eve. 


The last of a line, whose watchword was glory, 
Idols of song and heroes of story: 
The hope of a nation, a mother’s joy, 

* Ot what were you dreaming, O royal boy, 
When you flung your life, like a flower away, 
In the long, rank grass, where the Zulus lay ? 


It is naught but sport; but Oh! Prince beware! 
To the savage men, you are hunting there; 

It is land and life, and their hearts are hot, 
And ‘‘death’’ is the word, and they pity not: 
For the wild Zulu can scarce understand 

Why they come to hunt in the Zulu land. 


Did no warning come, on the west-wind’s breath, 
As you rode, that day, on your ride to death, 
From the empty throne of your royal sire, 

Crying, ‘Fling not away a nation’s desire, 
Where strange constellations watch in the sky, 

In the Zulu woods, where the wild birds cry ?’’ 


Did you hear no voice, as you rode that day, 
In a tenderer tone, calling, ‘‘Stay, Oh! stay: 
Come back to the arms that would shelter still, 
My boy and my darliug, from every ill?’ 

But you rode not back from the cruel hand 

Of the savage men in the Zulu land. 


So perished the pink of a noble race; 

God pity the mother, who sits in her place, 
With her empty arms, that she yearns to fill 
With a bounding form—that is very still, 

O pitiless spears, that could spill such blood 
To purple the grass of a Zulu wood! 


Oh! hope of your house, Oh! Flower of France, 

To fall by a savage Zulu lance, 

Cut down in your bloom, like a precious rose, 

By a careless hand, ere it all unclose ! 

Oh! the useless wars, when, when shall they cease, 

And the nations sit at His feet, in peace? 
—Augusta, Ga. 


. A SECRET PEACE SOCIETY. 


An honored friend has suggested that if we would 
effectually oppose the secret machinations of the enemies 
of Peace, we should, like them organize a secret society 


with the badges, pass words, etc., the people would be | 


pleased and our work greatly benefitted. 

There can be no doubt of the great popularity of secret 
societies. But we have grave doubts whether such a 
course would help the cause of Peace. Whether it would 
or not, such are our views as to secret societies, that we 
could not conscientiously favor forming or joining one. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Saturday, July 31. At Saratoga Springs, led the 
family devotion of the large company at Dr. Strong’s 
Remedial Institute, a place where people find Christian 
fellowship and sympathy, as well as skilful medical treat- 
ment, and the comforts of home-life. Participated in a 
‘Union Prayer meeting at the M. E. Church, at 10 a. m., 
spent an hour in Albany with my son, went up to the new 
State-House and saw the place where, in 1856-7, with 
one hundred other young men I heard law lectures, and 
studied in the office of Conkling, Townsend and Jackson. 


I heard Wendell Phillips and the then despised abolition- 
ists who accompamed him, in Albany. I lived with my 
brother’s family in militury ‘‘quarters,” at Watervliet 
Arsenal, West Troy, and added to my earlier impressions 
as to the great desirableness of a military ‘‘position’’ and 
life. 1 delivered my first lyceum lecture at West Troy and 
received my first fee for public speaking— a twenty dollar 
gold piece. The country was agitated by the Fremont 
political campaign. I heard Lyman Tremain, Amasa J. 
Parker, Judge, afterwards United States Senator, Harris, 
and many others on legal and political themes. It is 
nearly thirty years since. I am quite sure I would have 
been a lawyer and a politician, but for a radical religious 
change developed that same year, which made even the 
successes of such a life distasteful to me., 


Sunday, August 1. The guest of Edward Crummie 
Esq., of Poughkeepsie, who has distinguished himself in 
the temperance reform, and is an ardent friend of peace. 

Participated in a meeting at Willey’s grove, where many 
people gathered at the anniversary of the Dutchess Co. 
Peace Society, of which Amanda Deyo is the moving spirit. 
The pleasant day closed with an evening storm which 
diminished the attendance at the Universalist Church 
Poughkeepsie, to which the Grove meeting adjourned. The 
addresses of Dr. Bland, of Washington, and those of the 
four Indians, who accompanied him, as well as those of 
Mrs. Deyo, Orren Hutchinson of New Jersey, and several 
gentlemen from Poughkeepsie, were deeply interesting. 
One poor old broken down soldier took me aside and gave 
me ten cents, all the money he had. He said he ‘‘wanted to 
aid in the work of Peace.” 


Sunday, August 8. Preached twice and addressed the 
Sunday School at Milford, Mass. The Grand Army 
Post were present at evening. A friend went with me 
to call on Rev. Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, a veteran 
Peace preacher, lecturer, and author, who seems as fresh 
at fourscore as most men at fifty. His peace principles 
are of the ‘‘radical” order and his opposition to military- 
ism in all its forms is pronounced and outspoken. It 
encouraged me to hear the testimony of so mature, able, 
and earnest a man. He lent me his work entitled 
‘‘Christian Non-Resistance,” which has been recently 
republished in London. It is full of suggestive thought, 
lively in illustration and style, and eminently Christian in 
spirit. 


Wednesday, August 11. At Harpswell Center, Maine, 
where twenty-eight years ago I spent my first seminary 
vacation, and labored in a general ‘‘awakening.”’ which 
resulted in the conversion of over fifty souls ; participated 
in a convention of several Sunday Schools in the after- 
noon, and addressed the same in the evening on ‘The 
man of the future in the school of the present.” Some 
grandchildren of former hearers were present. Such was 
the interest felt that I staid to meetings on the succeeding 
Thursday, Friday, and Monday evenings, and called on 4 
score or more families with the pastor Rev. J. Dinsmore 
or by his direction. To wander again by the beautifal 
shores of Casco bay; to visit Orrs Island which was fam- 
iliar to me before Mrs. Stowe wrote her story of the 
‘*Pearl” ; to call on Rev, Elijah Kellog, the former pastor, 
and review the scenes where his interesting books were 
written ; to engage in pastoral conversation and prayer in 
the well-remembered homes; to discover marks of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit on several hearts in the 
church and outside of it ; to introduce my wife for the first 
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time to the friends and scenes of boyhood, filled these 
days with indescribable delight. 

The shadow of death was on many households. Dim- 
ness of vision and dullness of hearing afflicted some aged 
people. But sweet hopes hovered over the graves of the 
departed, and a tender, reverent spirit was evident in many 
of the young. . 

On Sunday I preached at 10:30 a. m. at the Center 
Church on Peace ; continued at the North Church (Union) 
at 3 p. M., and returned for a third service at evening at the 
Center Church, with a brief visit to each of the promising 
Sunday Schools, superinteded by Paul C. Randall and 

Merriman. <A good collection was taken in 
each of the churches for the cause of Peace. 


Wednesday, August 18. Led the prayer meeting at 
Congregational Church, Farmington, Me., where I preach- 
ed, 1860-70. Many were, like the pastor, Rev. C. H. 
Pope, absent on vacations, but we had a good little meet- 
ing with one another and with Him, who was ‘‘in the 
midst.” A gathering of aged ladies at the table of 
Mrs. Frank Knowlton revived reminiscences of a quarter 
of a century, sad and otherwise. I heard Senator Hale 
and Representative Dingley at Music Hall discuss the 
political topics now agitated.. They are able speakers. 
I could but remember how iu this place before and during 
the civil war and the years next succeeding, politico- 
moral questions were so exciting and absorbing, that 
even a small man could make a great speech. Now it 
takes a great man to make even a mediocre speech. But 
the times of Peace, though less exciting, are a thousand 
times and in a thousand ways, better. 


Thursday, August 19. Went with my family, two S. 
Schools and their friends on an excursion to Kinsgfield, 
some thirty six miles northwest of Farmington and at 
the foot of an immense mountain called ‘‘Abram.” 
How limitless and dense the forests! How magnificent 
the mountain that seems to follow us at every turn! 
The little railroad is narrow and so better fitted to pierce 
this new region with its grand possibilities. 

Sunday, August 22. At Foxcroft and Dover, Maine, 
twelve miles north of Dexter from which I rode ¢ Sat- 
urday and to which I returned on Monday. I p -ached 
at Congregational Church, Rev. D. A. Morehouse, pastor 
at 10.30 a. m. Visited Sunday-school at 12 m., addressed 
a grove meeting at 3. Pp m., a Temperance meeting at the 
Baptist Church at 4 p. m., and a Union Peace meeting 
which filled the Congregational Church at 7 rp. m. Nearly 
enough was contributed to make Pastor Morehouse a 
life member. 


Monday, August, 23. At the house of Mr. Andrew Far- 
ter and my step-sister Mrs. Warren Mower, for many 
years an invalid and now a widow, always trusting in the 
Lord. A niece from Colorado whom I had not seen for 
years was here also, and my somewhat idle Monday was 
gladdened by social converse, views across the green 
fields, the sheltering forests, the peaceful lake and the 
hill-top cemetery where rests our beloved dead. Nothing 
like the country, even if the harvest men are full of work, 
for resting tired nerves. No apples like those newly 
fallen. No milk, butter, or potatoes like those of the 
farm. But for the in-door and out-of-door work that to 
persons not vigorous is apt to be drudgery, farm-life would 
be ideal life. 

It was when sitting on a rock gazing at such a prospect 
48 opens in the country before appreciative eyes that Wil- 


liam Ladd at Minot, Me., beheld in vision a world at peace ! 
‘Visionary !” yes he was a “visionary.” So were 
Isaiah, Micah and the Beloved John. So is every true 
prophet and every ‘‘born’’ poet. So is every one who 
walks by faith helped by sight, as each of us who believes 
the bible and lives by prayer tries to do. 


Tuesday, Avgust 24. Spent last night at Hon. John 
B. Foster’s (Bangor), with dear relatives. 

When I arrived at Portland people were flocking to the 
train for Sebago Lake to hear Hon. J. G. Blaine and Hon. 
Thomas Reed. I fell in with the crowd and followed the 
music to the shore of that magnificcut sheet of water. A 
portion of Mr. Blaine’s speech is printed upon another 
page. It gained little by his close reading. The senti- 
ments seemed to me sound and well put. f had a pleasant 
chat with him and Mr. Reed and have great hopes that 
both will be useful in causing wars to cease. Reed was 
re-elected to Congress. He professed to be ‘almost a 
Quaker’’ in his war creed. He has had a political career 
honorable to his activity, industry, courage and grand 
ability. 

Wednesday, August 25. Glad to meet and greet in our 
office that staunch peace man, Rev. Henry 8S. Clubb of 
Philadelphia. 


Sunday, August 29. Preached morning and evening 
at West Medford, Mass., and at 4 p.m. on the Common 
at Medford. It is pleasant to be at home. 


Sunday Sept. 5. Preached at Pigeon Cove Chapel and 
was the guest of Samuel L. Lamson, the Superintendent of 
the Sunday-school. 

Monday, Sept. 6. 

The workingmen of Boston organized in the various 
labor associations to the number of 7000, paraded 
the streets with bands of music, banners, mottoes, 
tranparencies, etc. It was a remarkable procession. Not 
a gun or a sword was to be seen! The sentiments were 
all pacific. The leading motto in large letters rehd : 


‘“*PEACE, NOT WAR.” 
“ARBITRATION, NOT STRIKES.” 


It was refreshing to think that the abundant music was 
in no sense ‘‘military” except in associations. 

“Marching through Georgia” even was converted to 
helping peaceable workingmen keep time in a very un- 
military way to their convictions as to justice. There 
was nowhere a hint of war or of killing anybody. 


Sunday, Sept. 12. At East Douglass, Mass., forty- 
seven miles from Boston, near the borders of both Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Rev. William T. Briggs has 
been pastor of the Congregational Okurch for twenty years. 
I preached to his people in the morning, briefly addressed 
the Sunday-school, preached to a united congregation at 
the M. E. Church in the afternoon and addressed the 
young people in the evening. ‘The rain did not prevent a 
fair audience. It was lovely weather, and I enjoyed wor- 
ship in this rural village of 1500, distinguished for its cel- 
ebrated axe factory which I visited before breakfast Mon- 
day morning. Never pastor had a more beautiful home. 
The ancient house is full of books, furniture and bric-a- 
brac arranged by the skillful hand of the pastor’s wife. 
The two fresh ponds, the row of fruit trees, the long 
field stretching its green shores out to the woods, the well 


kept garden, the orderly out-houses, the sleep-inviting 
beds, the social intercourse, the christian ‘‘walk and con- 
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versation” of this household will never be forgotten. The 
sad thing communicated was that it is not to last. Three 
score and ten, wisdom and tenderness, deepened by years 
and experience! When will people learn that all this is 
invaluable and rare and should be kept even at a sacrifice. 


Wednesday and Thursday Sept. 15-16. At Manchester, 
N. H., at the General Association of Congregational 
Churches. .I was kindly allowed a few moments Thurs- 
day morning. But I could only attract attention to a 
subject so world-wide, and so fundamentally related to all 
the truths of Scripture and the coming kingdom of Christ 
as God’s Peace. I had pleasant interviews with Pastor 
Sperry of the Hanover street church and Pastor Murkland 
of the Franklin street church, Manchester, with Pres. 
Bartlett and Prof. Campbell of Dartmouth College, Dr. 
C. W. Wallace and many other pastors and brethren, to 
whom I have since sent copies of our papers. Resolu- 
tions were passed expressing sympathy with and approval 
of our work. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA AUXILIARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


We greet our new Philadelphia auxiliary with unfeigned 
We anticipate for it a usefulfuture. Phila- 
delphia is favorably situated for influence on national legis- 
lation at Washington. The city of William Penn has been, 
ever since its founding, a centre of influence against the doc- 
trines and practices of war. But that influence should be 
stronger. The publications of the Society of Friends have 
been true to the peace principles of George Fox. What 
Philadelphia needs is just what New York and Boston need, 
viz.: a revival of the Peace agitation. This is the want 
not only of these cities but also of the entire country. 
The latent fires need vent. The half-extinguished em- 
bers need rekindling. The desolations of war must not 
be forgotten until some better mode of settling difficulties 
and differences between men and nations has been devised 
and adopted. It is not enough to condemn the wrong. 
It is necessary to advocate the right. If we abandon an 
old way, we must pursue some new course. 

Arbitration is the open and inviting field. But the 
American people need to be aroused and educated before 
their Government will act in any but traditional and ac- 
customed ways. We heartily and hopefully welcome all 
efforts to co-operate in this work. 

The following well-known and honored names consti- 
tute the officers of this Society, the Constitution of which 
is given on page 96 of the American ApvocaTE OF PEACE 
AND ARBITRATION, but is reprinted here for the conven- 
ience of those who may not see that publication : 


President, Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. James Saul, Bishop Jabez P. 
Campbell, Dr.J. W. C. O’Neal. 

Treasurer, Justus C. Strawbridge. 

Secretary, J. B. Wood. P 

Executive Committee, Phillip C. Garrett, Rev. Geo. 
Dana Boardman, D. D., Wm. Brockie, Dr. Henry Harts- 
horne, Rev. James Morrow, Rev. Thomas P. Stevenson, 
Justus C. Strawbridge, Richard Wood, W. Beaumont, 
Whitney, of Philadelphia, Judge W. F. Sadler, of Car- 
lisle, and Dr. J. W. C. O’Neal, of Gettysburg. 


All communications relating to the Association should 
be addressed to the Secretary, John B. Wood, at No. 122 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


AN ANTI-WAR HISTORY ON TRIAL. 
SECOND CHAPTER. 


It was stated in the Apvocatr a few months ago, that 
there had been quite a stir in ‘Texas educational circles 
over the use of Josiah W. Leed’s School History of the 
United States, resulting in the Superintendent of the 
Burnet city school district being sustained by the decision 
of the State Superintendent of Education. The use of 
the book was, therefore, not interfered with; but, imme- 
diately afterward, Governor Ireland, as Chairman of the 
State Board, published a declaration, or manifesto, setting 
forth that the study of history was one that .was not 
necessary to be pursued in the public schools of the State ; 
and, furthermore, that as Leed’s History was partial and 
sectional in tone (especially in its statement that a 
‘** massacre” occurred at the taking of Fort Pillow by the 
confederate troops), the book ought not to be used in any 
of the public scliools of the State. 

Relative to this denial of the Fort Pillow massacre, the 
eminent historian, B. J. Lossing, replying to the author 
of the banished ‘history, said: ‘‘I think there is no fact 
in history more unquestionable, if human testimony may 
be relied upon, than the inhuman and inexcusable mas- 
sacre of Fort Pillow. The testimony on both sides con- 
firms it. It is the height of unwisdom for a man like the 
Governor of Texas, at this day, to deny the perpetration 
of the act or even to attempt to palliate it. Such a denial 
will likely prove a boomerang to Governor Ireland.” 

In a certain sense, the prognostication of Lossing would 
seem to have been verified. The bellicose governor 
declared he would have none of such a history for the 
youth of the Lone Star State,— notwithstanding the book 
breathes peace and good-will throughout, while the Fort 
Pillow matter, (following the concise treatment of the 
book as to the wars), is no more than barely alluded to in 
half a dozen lines. What the Texas governor would in- 
considerately do under provocation, has been abundantly 
evidenced in the late serious difficulty about that reckless 
editor, Cutting,—the governor declaring that if the 
United States Government was not prepared to assert its 
rights, he and his State would undertake to do it single- 
handed. And so the whole country was dragged to the 
very verge of a war with our neighbor beyond the Rio 
Grande, who, as the event has proved, was largely, or 
entirely in the right. We may, therefore, ask with perti- 
nence whether it is not the ‘* height of wisdom for a man 
like the governor of Texas,” to banish a text-book of 
history which is specially written from the view-point of 
peace and the amicable settlement of difficulties, when 
his energies might be employed to so much better pur- 
pose in ¢urning back the flood of cow-boy literature which 
overflows his State, and through the teachings of which 
its inhabitants of the rising generation are instructed how 
to be outlaws. 

Meanwhile, the peace mission of Leed’s History does 
not seem to have been seriously interfered with by the 
above-recorded adverse action, inasmuch as we have been 
apprised of the fact that the publishers have lately 
received a single order for six hundred copies from one 
firm in a Southern city. 


—An association of Protestant ministers in St. Louis 
have invited a Catholic priest of Boston to conduct & 
‘‘Retreat’’ in the former city. Does this not seem a little 
like the peaceful companionship of the lion and the lamb? 
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PROJECT FOR A ‘COUNCIL AND HIGH COURT 
OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Lonpon, July, 1886. 


Sirs ; —The undersigned have the honor to forward for 
your careful consideration a ‘* Draft Project of a Council 
and High Court of International Arbitration.” (Pub- 
lished in the Advocate for July and August). 

The scheme has been prepared by a Committee of 
persons representing the English Peace Society, and the 
International Arbitration Association, assisted by an 
eminent publicist, Professor Leone Levi. 

While fully aware of the difficulty of preparing any 
plan which would at once be generally accepted, the 
undersigned are persuaded that the favorable considera- 
tion of such a project by the Governments and Parlia- 
ments of the civilized world would be greatly promoted if 
a number of able and well-known men were to unite in 
sanctioning it by their signatures. 

We desire, therefore, to invite a few persons of 
European and American distinction as jurists and pub- 
licists, to consider the enclosed draft, and favor us with 
their comments upon the same. It is proposed that, 
when this has been done, there shall be a meeting of those 
who have shown an interest in the proposal, in order that 
they may confer on the subject. This may be held at the 
capital of some neutral State, such as Brussels or Berne, 
say in September next. 

We venture to think that if once the approval of the 
several States of the civilized world were obtained for the 
constitution of a permanent tribunal, a resort to Arbitra- 
tion would be greatly facilitated; inasmuch as Govern- 
ments between which differences arise would then find it 
more easy to propose such a mode of solution. Indeed, 
in course of time public opinion would impose a moral 
obligation to refer disputes to a Court already in existence, 
and ready to entertain cases brought before it. On the 
other hand, the difficulties and delays attending the for- 
mation of a Tribunal for each special case constitute at 
present a serious obstacle to the general adoption of the 
principle. 

As regards the equally important question of a Code of 
International Law and one of Proceedure for such a Court, 
it appears to us that the latter will constitute the fittest 
agency for the creation of the law which it will adminster. 

May we hope for the great favor of a reply to this com- 
munication, with any suggestions as to the proposals con- 
tained in the annexed project, within six weeks from the 
present date; and may we enquire whether it would be 
convenient to you to meet at Brussels, the Hague, or at 
Berne in September next for a consideration of the project 
in question ? 


Signatures : — 


HODGSON PRATT, 


Chairman of the Committee of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association. 


SPENCER HOLLAND, 
Barrister-at-Law, Member of the above Committee. 


) Wma. MARTIN WOOD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH W. PEASE, Barr., M.P., 
President of the Peace Society. 


HENRY RICHARD, M.P., Hon. Secretary. 


Office of the American Peace Society, 
Boston, U. S. A., Sept. 14, 1886. 


Dear Sir : — The undersigned have pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of your communication of August 14th, 
accompanied by the Draft Project of a Council and High 
Court of International Arbitration. They are also in 
receipt of your notice that a general meeting of Arbitration 
and Peace Associations for the consideration of the ob- 
jects herein referred to, will be held at Berne, in Switzer- 
land, during the last week of September. 

We beg to assure you of our gratification that prelimi- 
nary measures for forming and permanently establishing 
an international tribunal of the character so long con- 
templated by the several Peace Societies of Europe and 
America, have at length assumed a definite form.under the 
aid and cooperation of the able and widely-known Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi of England. 

When the proposed project shall be submitted to the 
approaching conference at Berne, it will doubtless receive 
the careful consideration of able publicists, whose opinion 
as to any changes or modification we may hope, will tend 
-ultimately to the establishing of an international tribunal 
which shall effectually prevent the resort to the dire 
calamity of war by civilized nations. 

We cannot but regard it as a specially significant and 
encouraging fact that the two Associations of Great 
Britain, organized to promote national concord, have been 
thus united in an effort to that end, and have given their 
moral force and great influence in furtherance of the 
object of the proposed ‘** Peace Project,’ so evidently 
related to the welfare of mankind. It affords us pleasure 
to add that this Society, after individual and united con- 
sideration, passed unanimously the following vote, viz. :— 
Voted, ** That the American Peace Society hereby ex- 
press its sincere satisfaction with and approval of the 
* Project for a Council and a High Court of Nations,’ which 
is to be submitted to a meeting of eminent men, to be held 
at Berne, in Switzerland; and it earnestly desires that it 
may result in the speedy furtherance of the great cause to 
which this and the other Peace Societies of the world are 
so ardently devoted.’’ 4 
In view of the manifest importance the proposed 
Conference, we greatly regret that want of time has pre- 
vented this Society from securing a delegate to proceed 
directly from the United States to the meeting. It has, 
therefore, availed itself of the opportunity of appointing 
as its delegate, the Rev. Abel Stevens, D.D., now a tem- 
porary resident at Geneva, who, we trust, will be able to 
attend the Conference. We accordingly respectfully 
request that he may be duly recognized as our representa- 
tive without further credentials. 

In the earnest hope that the Conference may be emi- 
nently successful, 


We remain, with great respect, 
Your friends, 


EDWARD S. TOBEY, President. 
R. B. HOWARD, Secretary. 


To HODGSON PRATT, Ese., 


Chairman of the Committee of the International Peace and 
Arbitration Association. 


WILLIAM JONES, Secretary. 


Parliament Street, Westminster, S. W., London. 
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ALPHABET OF MAXIMS. 


Attend carefully to details of your business. 
Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battles bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation nor business. 
Join hands only with the virtuous, 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. ~ 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 
Use your leisure time for improvement. 
Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 
Watch carefully over your passions. 

*Xtend to every one a kindly salutation. 
Yield not to discouragment. 

Zealously labor for the right : 


And success is certain. 
—Baron Rothschild. 


THE DIRTY ROPE. 


In the year 1870, a congregation assembled in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, to listen to a minister, Isaac P. » who 
was also a man of business, and kept a country store, by 
which he supplied the varied wants of the surrounding 
population. 

On this occasion, when the congregation had assembled, 
a sister of the preacher, Mrs L——, a person of much 
intelligence, but subject to occasional attacks of mental 
disorder, came into the meeting-house, bringing a long 
dirty rope. Walking down in front of the pulpit where 
her brother tha preacher was, she laid the rope on the 


_ table before him, and turning to the congregation, said : 


‘Friends, this is a very dirty rope, but it is to hang a 
very dirty man. It is to hang Isaac P——, who does not 
practice as he preaches. {fe preaches the gospel, but he 
sells tobacco. Now he has got to stop selling tobacco, 
or he does not preach here to-day.” 

We need not say that this address produced a sensa- 
tion. The speaker had often expostulated with her 
brother on the tobacco question, but had never been able 
to persuade aim to abandon the trafic ; but this testimony 
did the work. Isaac P—— left the house. He did 
not preach that day. He was sorely grieved at the 
publicity of the rebuke; but he stopped selling tobacco ; 
and to the day of his death would not deal in the dirty 
stuff.— The Safeguard. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


The personal household of Queen Victoria is composed 
of over a thousand persons, costing a yearly sum of 
$1,945,000. It consists of a lord steward, a lord chamber- 
lain, a master of the horse, each with a salary of $10,000 ; 
a keeper of the privy purse at $11,000, with three assist- 


ants at $3,000 each; a treasurer,’a controfler, a vice- 
chamberlain, a controller of accounts, a master of the 
household, a master of the ceremonies, a master of the 
buok-hounds, each at $6,000 a year; a grand falconer at 
$6,000 ; an usher of the black rod at $10,000; a mistress 
of the robes at $3,000; eight iadies of the bed-chamber at 
$2,500; ten bed-chamber women at $1,500 each; ten 
maids of honor at $1,500; fourteen equerries at $3,500 ; 
eight pages of honor at $750; eight lords in waiting at 
$4,000 ; fourteen grooms in waiting.at $2,000 ; ten gentle- 
men ushers at $400; ten sergeants-at-arms at a similar 
salary; a poet laureate (lord ‘Tennyson) at $500 a year ; 
a painter-in-ordinary, a marine painter, a sculptor-in- 
ordinary, a surveyor of pictures, at $1,000; an examiner 
of plays at $3,000; a principal chef de cuisine at $4,000 a 
year; a principal cellar-master at $2,500; nine house- 
keepers, one hundred and thirty house-maids, and lastly 
an Official rat-catcher at Windsor, at a salary of $80, and 
another for Buckingham Palace at $60. 


THE SCOUT. 
1864. 


As I ride with a keen lookout through the town, 
In the wind of the autumn blowing free, 
You lean from your open window down 
And I raise my face to your own, chérie! 
I press my lips to the rose in your hair, 
And wish it was one of the two on your face; 
If I were up in the window there, 
Would you give me a last embrace? 


I have been rather sad. I dreamed of a da 

(How the wind of the autumn is blowing free!) 
When the rattle of sabres would pass away, 

And the winds would whisper to you and me 
That love is the best, whatever betide, 

And the journey of life made hand in hand, 
Is a path of flowers; but the dream soon died 

In the air of this war-curst land. 


This very moment I caich the beat, 
On the wind of the autumn blowing free, 
Of a squadron passing with muffled feet 
By the mill, who are hunting me. 
If they find me—a shot !—I am wounded, sweet! 
One'touch of the roses so fair to see; 
If they drag me in to die at your feet - 
You must kiss me again, chérie! 


JUST THE PAPER FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IS 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 


Four Pages, Monthly. Published by the 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


15 c. 


Terms: Single copies per annum, 
- 0c, each 


Five or more copies to one address, 5 #5 
Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred. 


The publishers prepay postage in all cases. We must insist on pay) ent 
for the ANGEL in advance, and shall discontinue when the subscri 
expires, unless renewed. ( 
Letters relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 

REV. R. B. HOWARD, 


No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Ma$# 


Printed by J. E. Farwell & Co.,45 Pearl Street, Boston, M 
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EDUCATION. 


An Address, by Rev.Mark Horxims, D.D., ex-President 
of Williams College. 


“President Hopkins,’’ as he is usually styled, is Presi- 
dent still of the ‘‘American Board,” a leading foreign 
missionary Society and has been for many years an 
officer of the American Peace Society. He is consider- 
ably past fourscore, but seems to retain that intellectual 
force and sympathy with progressive thought which has 
ever characterized him. 

The following address delivered at Williamstown, Mass., 
June 29, 1886, has not been excelled in our judgment, in 
clearness of expression, soundness of teaching and elo- 
quence of utterance on any of the commencement plat- 
forms of 1886. 

The ‘‘Education” here advocated leads up to the mil- 
lennium. 

‘On the progress of the college of which I have now 
spoken and its results, I congratulate the alumni and its 
friends. In that progress and in those results I greatly 
rejoice. This may well be supposed as I see in it a pros- 
pect of the permanent and increasing influence of an in- 
stitution to which my whole life has been devoted. I see 
in it a nearer approach than I had expected to see to my 
ideal of what a college ought to be. That ideal is of an 
institution where a young man, during the critical period 
of transition from boyhood to manhood, and even later, 
may have an opportunity to do for himself the best that 
he can do; and also one that shall do for every such 
young man the best that can be done for him. 

“This brings us to the point around which controversy 
is raging at present, which is how much the young man 
should be left to do for himself, and how much the insti- 
tution should do for him. On this point I have but small 
encouragement to say anything. For if I should go be- 
yond the position of any one in conservatism, he would 
say, of course, one of his age would be conservative. 
He would naturally hold on to ‘old ideas and methods.’ 
If, on the other hand, I should go beyond the position of 
any one in radicalism or the desire for change, he would 
say, ‘Ah, he is notethe man he was once.’ This position 
I understand and accept, still I may venture a word, 
apologizing not as Elihu did in the days of Job, fur show- 
ing his opinion though he was young, but for showing 
mine though I am old. 

‘**In an institution such as I have supposed, with young 
men knowing enough to know what is best for themselves 
to do, and with a disposition to do it, four results would 
be aimed at and attained. The first would be 


A SOUND BODY. 


Barring original deficit in the constitution, this would be 
obtained. In this respect I am thankful to say that Wil- 
liams College now meets my ideal so far as the new gym- 
nasium, the grounds for athletics and its surroundings are 
concerned. By surroundings I mean these mountains by 
which we are surrounded which present to those who have 
in them any love for natural scenery or who study botany 
or geology, so many inducements to healthful ‘exercise in 
the open air, and when the weather is fine this is the best 
gymnasium. A sound body is fundameftal. Will the 
average young man so know what is best for himself and 
be so disposed to do it that it may not be best for the 
institution to interpose at some point? 

‘**A second thing aimed at and attained would be 


A DISCIPLINED MIND. 


By this I mean a power of concentrating attention for a 
long time on one subject. I do not mean the power to 
hold the attention thus on some one subject to which the 
person may have a bent, and to which the tendency may 
become so strong as to mount the man on to a hobby, or 
to become an insanity, but I mean the power of so com- 
manding the mind as to be able to give concentrated at- 
tention to any subject when it is required. Only thus can 
there be profound thought, only thus can all the relations 
of the subject, within and without, be seen. 

‘A third thing that would be aimed at and attained 
would be 


‘3 A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


I hold strongly to the distinction commonly made between 
a liberal education and one that is special or professional. 
Blend they may, and must more or less, but in a broad 
view their objects are different. Of the one the object is 
breadth, comprehensiveness, symmetry ; of the other con- 
centration. Of the one it has been well said the object is 
to know something of everything, of the other to know 
everything of something. Of the one the object is to 
make the young man more of a man, of the other to make 
him more of a minister, a lawyer, a doctor, an engineer. 
The one is born of a conception of man as having an in- 
tellect that is related to all knowledge, as capable of 
pursuing it for its own sake. 

‘‘But knowing the object of a liberal education we need 
also to know the studies best fitted to insure or constitute 
it. At this point there was formerly no doubt. Those 
studies were chiefly the classics, mathematics and logic. 
But now a liberal education, involving, as it does, the 
power to survey in outline the whole fieid of knowledge, 
and to follow in some measure every line of thought, must 
be quite a different thing from what it was formerly. 
Science has so marvellously advanced, there are so many 
new branciies of knowledge that opinions may well differ 
respecting the studies which should occupy the under- 
graduate course, which would best discipline and furnish 
the mind; and which should be regarded as constituting a 
liberal education. To decide this point, including the 
order of the studies as they are related to each other and 
to the opening powers of the student, requires wide infor- 
mation and some judgment; and that the college should 
decide it seems to me due to itself, and the young men 
who come to it. If not the college, who then? Is it said, 
the young men themselves are competent to do it? 
Whence this competency? Not from heredity, for their 
fathers did not have it, and certainly not from experience 
or study. Some option there should be, especially in the 
latter part of the course and in outlying branches of study, 
as modern languages, and the higher mathematics and 
music and drawing. These I would have provided for 
and made optional, but would admit of no such range of 
option as to make graduation possible with the omission 
of the most essential parts of a liberal education, as is 
done when a man can graduate without studying mental 
or moral science. Nor would I by the range of option so 
vacate the college degree of any definite meaning as to 
preclude the possibility of having, as we now have, a 
body of liberal educated men throughout the country 
standing on essentially the same ground. Nor would I 
split up classes into miscellaneous and changing bodies as 
to lose what great advantage of associate study in a 
college class as now constituted by which a young man 
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finds his own level, and, if he is conceited, has the con- 
ceit taken out of him. For this there is no better place 
than a college class. Nor, once more would I so widen 
the range of option as to convert a college into a high 
school. It is a mistake to suppose that by giving a wider 
range of option in undergraduate studies a college approx- 
imates a university. It rather approximates a high school, 
and may virtually become one. 

“Of the particular studies that should now be regarded 
as constituting a liberal education, and of their order, I 
cannot now speak. My views on this point are essentially 
contained in an admirable article by Dr. Andrew P. Peabody 
in the January number of the New Englander. 

‘‘A fourth thing that would be aimed at, and generally 
attained under the conditions specified, would be 


A RIGHT CHARACTER. 


‘*By a right character I mean one that would make a man 
a vital co-operative force in all that would tend to build 
up society, and to aid in the onward movement of the 
moral government of God. Character transcends knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is instrumental, character is directive. 
Knowledge teaches us how to do, character determines 
what we will do. It is a man’s deepest love, and will 
determine his ultimate destiny. Hence the highest form 
of benevolence is in seeking to improve character. This 
is the object of missions. It was the object of Christ. 
His coming was a testimony to the value of character. 
He who appreciates this value clearly and devotes himself 
with energy and self-denial to its improvement in himself 
and others is the highest style of man; and the institution 
that does most for character will do most for the individ- 
ual and for the country. Mere teaching without formative 
influence on character is simply a trade. But can educa- 
tion insure right character? No. Character is not from 
the intellect, but from the will, or rather the person that 
lies back of the will. To the old question whether the 
virtue can be taught, we say no. Knowledges and some 
knowledge may be forced upon us, a right character can- 
not be; still, there are indirect formative influences, and 
the education that ignores character is radically defective : 
the most important question a man can ask who has a son 
to educate would respect the surroundings and influences 
that bear upon character. 

‘‘What, then, are the surroundings and influences that 
bear upon character, and what should they be? Into these, 
those things that constitute the equipment for intellectual 
education, buildings, apparatus, libraries. Cabinets enter 
but slightly, if at all. The first thing to be mentioned is 
negative. There should be, as far as possible, the ab- 
sence of temptation. That character in its strict sense is 
largely affected by the surroundings of natural scenery, I 
am not prepared to assert. Character is moral, nature is 
not. It is characteristics rather than character that are 
thus affected. Most young men are absorbed in other 
things. Seeing they see not. Still there is a refining and 
elevating influence in fine scenery that will reach some in 
every class. Between this and moral influence there is an 
affinity, and I should have little fear for the character of 
a young man who has a genuine. love for nature. 


CHARACTER MAKES CHARACTER. 


‘‘But whatever may or may not be the effect of nature, 
the law prevails here as elsewhere that like produces like. 
‘*He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.’”’ If right 
character is to be produced in connection with an institu- 
tion it must be through the influence of those who have a 


right character. This influence will be either unconscious, 
or from direct and purposed agency. Of these the silent 
influence of high character moving steadily as the sun in 
the path of duty is invaluable. This is so far understood 
and conceded that it need not be dwelt upon. The main 
inquiry respects what can be done by direct or purposed 
agencies. Where classes are not too large much may be 
done in this way by personal intercourse. In this there 
should be nothing magisterial of which there was formerly 
too much. It should be natural and free. Everything 
opposed to this is to be deprecated. But the chief influence 
that can be brought to bear upon character is through 
Christianity. This Christianity is God’s method of reno- 
vating and improving character. The character it would 
form is the only perfect character for man; and the in- 
fluences connected with it, as the word and spirit of God, 
are the only influences that will lead him to form such a 
character. That Christianity will form such a character, 
must form it if fully received, is its glory, and an absolute 
proof of its truth. If, therefore, the college is te be re- 
sponsible for character at all, and is not bewildered, it 
must avail itself of this as a means of forming it. But 
here, too, the rule holds that character is from character. 
No formal arrangement without Christian men, no having, 
or saying of prayers, will avail anything without men who 
pray. Christianity is not a mere set of dogmas. It is 
Christ revealed in His perfect character. He is the head 
of the race. He is not only the light of the world asa 
perfect teacher in all that relates to character and ultimate 
destiny, but also a perfect example. He isthe man. In his 
religion is the hope of the world. The greatest boon that 
can come to any one is to be brought into personal rela- 
tion to this, and sympathize with Him by voluntary com- 
mitment, and by having a character like His. Herein is 
the difference between the place of Christianity in a theo- 
logical seminary and a college. In a college it should be 
so handled as to bear upon character without sectarianism. 
This can and ought to be done. Christianity is the great- 
est civilizing, molding, uplifting power on this globe, and 
it is a sad defect in any institution of high learning if it 
does not bring those under its care into the closest possible 
relation to it, so far as it is such a power. Through it the 
students are to be trained in moral and spiritual gymnastics. 
Why‘not? We here reach the broadest and most philo- 
sophical conception of education. 


THE WHOLE MAN. 


‘**It includes the whole man. If man is to be educated 
physically and intelligently because he has a physical and 
intelligent nature, why should he not be educated and 
trained morally and spiritually because he has a moral 
and spiritual nature? I see no reason why there should 
not be in a college, and enter into the very conception of 
it, those who engage in the higher gymnastics. If men 
are to be trained to be strong in muscle why not be stro 
in the Lord? If to wrestle with each other, why not wit 
wickedness? If to carry on mimic fights and boxing, 
why not to fight the good fight of faith? If to gain the 
crown of victory in contests with each other why not ‘an 
incorruptible crown’? If to run races in the gymnasium 
and on the campus, why not to run the race that is set 
before them in, which they are ‘ compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses’? Why, in short, if they are 
to be trained in bodily exercise that ‘ profiteth little, 
should they not be trained in ‘Godliness that is profitable 
unto all things’? This broad conception of education 
has been the conception of it in this college in the past. 
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phere, it has made ministers of the Gospel and mission- 
aries, and has a general uplifting power. It is the 
conception of education here to-day. I trust it will con- 
tinue to be. If not, the glory of the college will have 
departed. If this college shall drop down into a merely 
secular spirit, in the training of the lower parts of a man’s 
nature so that it shall cease to be in sympathy with Him 
whose object it is to train to a perfect character that world 
which is symbolized on the missionary monument, it will 
no longer be Williams College. 

‘* A sound body, a disciplined mind, a liberal education 
right character, these ought to be the result of a four 
years’ course in college. As an institution designed to 
give these, just these and nothing more, the American 
College is the growth of American soil, and ought to be 
maintained. These it will give if the young are disposed 
to do for themselves the best they can do, and if the col- 
lege have the means to do and will do the best that can be 
done for them. For young men rightly disposed we must 
look to the community. A college is not a reformatory. 
If parents do their duty the young men will generally be 
rightly disposed. For a college so equipped and manned 
that it can and will do for the young men all that can be 
done for them, a model college, which is all that I desire, 
just that and nothing more, we must look to the liberality 
and wisdom of its alumni and friends and guardians. For 
its whole prosperity and especially for its moral and re- 
ligious power, that is, its power over character, we must 
look to God. Except He build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it. 

‘*T close with a thanksgiving to God that he has pre- 
served my life for so long a time and my faculties to such 
an extent, and with thanks to the alumni for overlooking 
as they have my mistakes and shortcomings, and for their 
uniform consideration and kindness.” 


MILITANT MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 


A Boston, (U. S.) journal, the ‘‘Helping Hand,” pub- 
lishes a recent letter from an American missionary family 
in Burmah, which contains the following strange picture 
of the mode of conducting ‘‘missions,” which finds favor 
with some of these professors of Christianity. If the de- 
scription is generally applicable to American mission- 
aries in Burmah and other parts of Asia, it is not to be 
wondered at if the work of evangelization is not so rapid 
as could be desired.— 

‘* ‘My brother has hired four Kolah men to watch the 
place nights (sleeping and cooking on the compound day- 
times), and Mr. Rose gave two of them spears. Mrs. 
D. and I have our revolvers, and we keep them close by, 
you may be sure. Mine is under my head ready loaded 
at night, and we all lay out our gowns, etc., when we 
retire ready for flight. This morning, when we went to 
Sunday school 1 left my revolver for Miss Stark; such a 
pity she has none, and my brother took his with him! 

‘Tt was funny to have the Superintendent give out 
“Come, ye sinners,”’ and reflect that he had a loaded re- 
volver in his pocket ready for them. If we couldn’t find 
something to laugh at, I don’t know what would become 
of us; the constant feeling of danger threatened, of un- 
certainty as to the future, takes the heart out of every- 
thing, and combined with the heat 100° to 104°, makes 
systematic work almost impossible.’’’ London Echo. 


LIST OF SOCIETIES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
ORGANIZED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONCORD. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Society of 
London, deserve great credit for compiling this useful and 
instructive list, which we reprint, omitting some of the 
lesser auxiliary societies. 

UNITED STATES. 
American Peace Society, Boston. 


Organized in 1828 by union of several Societies. 
President—Hon. Edward S. Tobey. 
Secretary—Rowland B. Howard. 
Office—1, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


[Publishes The American Advocate of Peace, and also 
. (for children) The Angel of Peace.] 


The Pennsylvania Auxiliary of the American Peace 
Society. 


Organized in 1886. 
President—Rey. George Dana Boardman, D. D. 
Secretary—John B. Wood. 
Office—122 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


The National Arbitration League, Washington, D. C. 


President —Hon. John Tyler. 
Secretary—R. McCurdy, D. D., LL. D. 


The Pacific Coast Arbitration Association, California. 


President—Rev. C. C. Stratton. 
Hon. Secretary —Edward Berwick, Monterey, Cal., U.S.A. 


Universal Peace Union, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Organized in 1866. 
President—Alfred H. Love. 


Secretary—Thomas E. Longshore. 
Office—219, Chestnut Street. 


[ Publishes, monthly, The Peacemaker and Court of Arbi- 
tra‘ion ; and has in various parts of the country, Twenty- 
Nine Auxiliary and Branch Societies ] 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Peace Society, 47, New Broad Street, London. 


President--Sir J. W. Pease, Bart., M. P. 
Hon Secretary—H. Richard, M. P. 
Secretary—-William Jones. 


Publishes, monthly, The Herald of Peace. 


The Women’s Peace and Arbitration Association. 


President—Mrs. M. Bright Lucas. 
Hon. Secretary—Mrsa. E. M. Southey, Forest Hill, 
London, 8. E. 


[Publishes, monthly, The Olive Lea/.] 


Workmen's Peace Association, 9 Buckingham Street 
Strand. 


President--Thomas Burt, M. P. 
Secretary—-W. R. Cremer, M. P. 


[Publishes, monthly, The Arbitrator. ] 
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Ladies’ Peace Society, Wisbech. 
Hon. Secretary—Miss P. H. Peckover. 


The Liverpool Peace Society. 


President—Isaac B. Cooke. 
Vice-Presidents—Thomas Crosfield and Thomas Snape. 
Hon. Treasurer—Wm. P. Thompson, 6, Lord Street. 
Hon. Secretary—Julius T. Marsh, 6, Barrington Road. 

Dépot—5 South Crescent Chambers, 6, Lord Street. 


Ladies’ Liverpool Peace Association. 


President—Miss Thompson. 
Vice-President—Miss E. Robinson. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mrs. Bake. 
Hon. Secretary—Miss Worsdell. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland. . 


Chairman of Executive Committee—Hodgson Pratt. 
Vice Chairman—Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P. 
Treasurer—George Buchanan. 

Hon. Secretary—I. R. Knight. 
Secretary—W. Martin Wood. 
Office—38, Parliament Street, London. 


[Publishes its Journal monthly. ]} 


NORWAY. 
Nordisk Forenidooy Krig Kristiana. 
(The Northern Society against War. Founded 1885.) 


Chairman—Vollert Konow, S. B. (Member Stortling and 
President del’ Odoleting) 
Secretary—K. V. Hammer. (Jur) 


SWEDEN. 
International Arbitration and Peace Association. 


(Mellanfolkliga Freds och Skiljedomsféreuingen). 
President—C. Adelskjold, Senator. 
Secretary—K. P. Arnoldson, M. P., Stockholm. 


[Publishes monthly, the Fredsvannen. ] 


ITALY. 
La Societa Umanitaria, Cisalpina, Milan. 


President---Professor Francesco Vigano. 
Consigliere---Avv. Scandola. 
4s Rag. Maglione. 
Relatore---S. Belleli. 


La Lega di Liberta, Fratellanza e Pace, Milan. 
Per il Comitato direttivo---Prof. Francesco Vigano. 
Sede Sociale---15, Via Crocifisso, Milano. 
Consolato Operaio, Milan. 

Sede Sociale---15, Via Crocifisso, Milano (1). 


SPAIN. 
Provisional Committee : 


> 


GERMANY. 


The Wurtemburg Branch of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, Stuttgart. 


Chairman—F. von Hellwald. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Edward Elben. 
Hon. Secretary—Dr. Franz Lipp, 4 Marien Strasse. 
Treasurer—J. D. Galler. 


Frankfort Association for Promoting International Arbi- 
tration. 


Hon. Secretary—Herr Alfred Geiger, 13, Goethe Strasse, 
Frankfort-on-Main. 


FRANCE, 
La Société Francaise dés Amis de la Paix. 
Fondée en 1867. 


Président—M. Fréderic Passy, Deputé, Membre de I’ In- 
stitut. 
Secrétaire Général—M. Jules le Vallais. 
Secrétariat Général—Paris, Rue St. Lazar. 


[Publishes its Bulletin. ] 


La Ligue Internationale de la Paix et de la Liberté 
Fondée en 1867. 
Président—M. Charles Lemonnier, Docteur en Droit. 
Secrétaire et Trésoritre—Madame Marie Goegg. 
Bureau.—1, Quai des Bergues, Genéve. 


[Publishes weekly journal, entitled Les Etats-Unis dl 
Europe. | 


Le Comité de Paris de la Fédération International del 
Arbitrage et de la Paix. 
Fondée en 1883. 


Président—M. Hippolyte Destrem. 
Secrétaire---M. Auguste Desmoulins. 


Société de la Paix du Familistere de Guise (Aisne), 
France. 

Président---M. Godin. 
Vice-Président---M. Bernardot. 
Secrétaire---M. Sarazin. 
Assesseurs.---Mme. Deynaud et M. Locqueneux. 


[Journal hebdomadaire, Le Devoir.] 


Le Société d’ Aide Fraternelle, 

Siége Social, 56 Rue d’ Allemagne, Paris. 
Président---Pasteur F. Fallot. 
Vice-Presidents---MM, J. Dorard F. Hefflinger, and J. 
Moliere. 

Bureau---17, Rue des Petits Hotels, Paris. 


HOLLAND. 
Algemeen Nederlandsch Vrdebond, 
Sor Promotion of International Peace. 


President---The Hon. D. van Eck, The Hague. 


Treasurer---Herr A. M. Maas, Geesteranus. 
Secretary---Herr G. Belinfante. 
Bureau---23, Veerbade, The Hague. 


President---Professor Virchow. 
Hon. Secretary---Dr. Paul Nathan. 


[Publishes, annually, Zaarboekje. 
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flavor. In fact I know of no other coffee which alone is so excel- 
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LIBERIA COFFEE. 


We take pleasure in prefixing to these well-known names our 
own endorsement of Edward S. Morris, his Coffee and Palm Soap 
and Cotton-gin enterprises, and also his benevolent and philan- 
thropic purpose to devote every penny of his profits to the Chris- 
tian education of Africans.— Ep. or ADVOCATE. 


From the Supplement to ENCYCLOPHDIA BRITANNICA 
(ninth edition), a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and General 
Literature. Vol. III., page 595. Hubbard Bros., Phila- 
delphia. 


‘«The banks of both the St. Paul and Bassa Rivers are lined with 
coffee plantations. In Mesurada county there are not less than 200 
or 300 coffee plantations of various extent. This single county ex- 
ported in 1883 to America 400,000 lbs. of coffee, exclusive of ship- 
ments to England, Germany and other countries. The estimate for 
the whole county for the year was 800,000 pounds. It was in 1863 
only about 1000 pounds. Much of the increase of the coffee culti- 
vation and trade may be attributed to the labors of Mr. Edward S. 
Morris, a merchant of Philadelphia, who made a very full exhibit 
of Liberian products at the Centennial Exposition in 1876. He has 
also promoted the educational interests of the country.” 


John G, Whittier writes of Edward 8. Morris: ‘‘ He has almost 
single-handed and alone done a whole work on the shores of Africa, 
and done it in a wise and practical manner.” 


Hon. John Welch, while U. S. Minister to England, wrote of the 
same gentleman: ‘I am sorry that I cannot conveniently meet you, 
to listen to Mr. Edward 8S. Morris, of Philadelphia, whose interest 
in the future of Africa has caused him to devote himself ex- 
elusively to it. He has long been laboring in its behalf. In 1876 
he was selected by Liberia as her Representative to the United 
States Centennial Exhibition. For financial reasons, Liberia was 
unable to exhibit, but Edward S. Morris & Co., at their own ex- 
pense, made then a successful display of their agricultural pro- 
ducts. Mr. Morris has thrown an enthusiastic energy into the 
work he has entered upon, which gives the strongest promise of 
success. His earnest desire is for the Christian education of the 
sons of the savage chiefs who border on Liberia. They are to be 
the future rulers of Africa, This is to be his life-work, and his 
instruments will be schools for the purpose, established in Liberia. 
{In such a cause he cannot fail to have the support of good 
people.” 


New Haven, August 22, 1876. 


Epwarp S. Morris, Esa. : 

My Dear Sir, —I am quite prepared to say, speaking from many 
years experience, I find the Liberia coffee better than the Costa 
Rica, superior in body, in color of the infusion, and in quality of 


lent in all these respects as the Liberia. The French (who certainly 
are famed for good coffee) never use any single sort alone, but 
always mix two or more, using one for flavor, another for body, 
etc., usually depending on thiccory for smoothness and color. No 
such admixture is required to obtain from the Liberia coffee all 
these desirable qualities. I believe this is due to the splendid 
physical and chemical qualities of the fruit of a tree native to the 
soil of Africa and its torrid sun. The inspection of the capsule 
containing the seed, suggests a specific difference between the 
Liberia Coffee and those more weak varieties which grow in a 
smooth capsule. Iam not aware that any botanist has made the 
comparison, but it will not in the least surprise me should such an 
examination demonstrate the Liberia coffee tree to be a distinct 
species. Yours, very truly, 
B. SILLIMAN, 
Professor Chemistry, etc., Yale College. 


PuHILapvELpPuiA, August 22, 1876. 


Gentlemen,— Having used in my family nearly every variety of 
coffee in the market, I give a special preference to Liberia coffee 
over all others. In strength, flavor and aroma, it combines the 
best qualities of the best varieties. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. H. ALLEN, 


LIBERIA AHEAD! 


Medals of Award and Diplomas of Merit 


Superior Coffee and Palm Oil Soap 


U. S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876, 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
Ist—The Variety of Articles Exhibited. 
2d.—The General Good Qualities of the Articles on Ex- 
hibition and especially for the SUPERIOR 
eld CF THE COFFEE AND PALM OIL 


EDWARD 8. MORRIS, Commissioner for Liberia, 1876, 

LIBERIA COFFEE possesses all the strength of Rio, and all the fine 

aroma of Java or Mocha Coffee. As it is both heavier and richer than 
either, less is required to produce the usual quantity for drinking. 


ROASTED LIBERIA COFFEE IN 1-LB. PACKAGES 


Forwarded to any Address in Poplar Wood Boxes containing 6 or 10 Ibs. 


EDWARD 8S, MORRIS, } Com. to U. 8. Centennial Exposition, 1876. 
Consul for Liberia. Com, to U. 8. Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, 1881 


OFFICE: 


No. 4 South Merrick Street, West Side New 
City Hall. 


Within ONE minute’s walk of Pennsylvania R. R. Passenger Depot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Hdward S. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free fror any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing alathcs. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly mad«, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natural odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS | OFFER 


KE A TIMELY SOAP,29 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


For tbe Tolet and Mursery, Bath, Shaving and Teeth. 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes for $2.35, full postage 


id. 
Edward 8. Morris, 
Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Reflner of Palm Oil in Africa, 


President Girard College. 


Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DR. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE. 


This excellent Institution is a popular summer resort, open all 


the year for boarders or patients, both permanent and transient. It 


is pleasantly located on Circular Street, one of the most beautiful 
avenues of Saratoga, within five minute’s easy walk of the great 
hotels, Congress Spring Park, Hathorn and other principal springs 
and sources of attraction. It is just retired enough for rest, and 
just near enough to all the whirl. The Institution has table, ap- 
pointments and elegance of a first-class hotel. Its bath depart- 
ment compares favorably with the best metropoliton establishments, 
and offers the only opportunity in Saratoga for obtaining Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, electro-thermal baths, massage, etc. Abundant 
facilities are afforded for recreation and amusement, comprising 
organ, pianos, parlor entertainments, fine croquet and _ tennis 
grounds, gymnasium, etc. A marked and very pleasant feature 
of the house is its genial, cultured society and homelike sociability. 
It is the summer resort of many eminent persons for rest and 
recreation. Among its patrons are Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., 
Brooklyn; Rev. Chas. F. Deems, D.D., New York; Rev. Jos. R. 
Kerr, D.D., New York; Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D.; Rev. C. C. 
McCabe, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Potts, Toronto, Canada; Rev. J. M. 
Bulkley, D.D., Christian Advocate; Rev. Dr. Jos. Monfort, D.D., 
Herald and Presbyter; Rev. B. K. Pierce, D.D., Zion’s Herald; 
Bishops Foster, Warren, Robertson, and Foss; Presidents McCosh, 
Warren, Paine, Tuttle, Hitchcock, Hamlin; Ex-Governors Wells 
of Virginia, Page of Vermont, Boardman of West Virginia; 
Judges Reynolds of Brooklyn, Drake of Washington, Bliss of 
Missouri; Professors Austin Phelps, D.D., T. Sterry Hunt, LL.D., 
Cantab.; Medical Professors Ross of Chicago, Knapp of New 
York, and many others. 

A casual observer would not suspect its medical character from 
anything seen in or about it, as there is no appearance of in- 
validism, and its prominent features are those of a first-class family 
hotel. The advantages of a well-regulated hygienic institution, so 
completely equipped, and under the able management of regularly 
educated physitians, are obvious even to those who only wish to 
derive the greatest benefit from a judicious use of the mineral 
waters. 


AN ELEGANT SPECIALTY 


FOR THE OFFICE, 
‘“AUVUEIT YO AGNLS 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 
Wrra InperenpEent Suetves ApsusTABLE TO 
KS OF ANY HEIGHT. 
CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 
Made of Iron, beantifally ornamented. Five sizes, 
for table or floor. 
Send for our Special Offer and Illustrated Cat- 
containing testimonials Free; also, price 


‘With Denison’s Reference Index for 75 cents additions. 


WORCESTER'S 


UNABRIDGED 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DIOTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF 
SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY. 


Fully Illustrated, and contains Four 
Full-page Illuminated Plates. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, CARRIAGE 
FREE, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE BY 


J. B. LippPincoTT COMPANY, Pusuisners, 


‘716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 


‘ The F. M. Libby Penholder, 11 kinds. For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 


Linney’s Improved News: r Files, 10 sizes. 
4 “Triumph * Steel Pens, Ia Nos. Samples and prices 
; on receipt of six cents. 
“The Only” Pencil Holders. Sample by mail 10 


marist throng your local dealer or direct of the Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
<r The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
y line, 


No. 19 BOND STREET, 
P. O, Box 3755. New York, 


And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


use 
And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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OXYGEN treatment 


For the relief and cure of serous. Prostrations aE Asthma 


ved cago 
: D. D. 


in the United ‘States, Canada 


treatment of 


LIGHT RUNNING 


SEWING: ‘MACHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


Cr Ast 
mensa, Hacking ine’ Whooping Gough: Gholera re ‘Morbus, rus, 


Diarrhea, oes, and 8p! 


PARSON’ 


MAKE 


r of disease, formation around ne box isw 
Find out about them and you walt be than One pile a ~Agy * 
eve Fy & CO. 


lustrated pam 
ere, or sent b 


ls were a No others like th in Will positively cure or 
informat times the cost of a box of pills. 
et free. Sold 
Boston. 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


—ORANGE, MASS.— 
30 Union N.¥. Chicago, Il, St. Louls, Mo. 
Atlanta, Dallas, Tex, San Francisco, Ca 


HERIDAN'S 
CONDITION 
POWDER 
i absolutely re and 


concen rated. One ounce is worth fe other kind. It is strictly a medicine to be given 


cans by expec, 


lay like it. It 
cures chicken cholera 


HOUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 


mail free. 


we SO 


at the LESS quantity required of 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


OF NEVV YORE, 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ONLY 12 ASSESSMENTS 


woonD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES, 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EX TRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


Have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and | THOS. WOOD & CO., 213, 215 State St., BOSTON, 


making the cost for assessments to a man of 


forty years of age, 


LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


For each $1,000 of insurance. 


SEND FOR CiRCULARS. 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861. 


—1881, 
by James G. Blaine. 
Hon, J. 8. Wise of Va. ‘ 
“Whoever takes it up, no matter 
whether hebe Mr. Blatne’s riena 
or enemy, will f down 
2, until he has read the whol 
ae Agents make from 200 to 


Henry Bill I 


Please notice our Club Rates. See page| All Americans will “ares this ,book; none more diligently than those 


engaged in the practical 
83. was on influential member for quarter of a cen’ 


tration of the Government of which he 
century. 
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“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont New Hampshire & Canada. 
EXCURSION TICKETS 


at lowest rates are procurable at the Company’s offices, 218 Wash- 
ington St., third door south of Old State House, and at Causeway 
Street Station. 


C, 8. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent. 
LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s 
West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest and most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. St. Albans and Montreal; 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’ Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New land. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 
Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen’! Supt. Traffic Manager. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenrt. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Sunpay-Scnoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or Curistian Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 


Tue Tue Sunpay-scnoo, Text Boox.—By Alfred 

Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 

E. Dunning. 

Tue Youne Teacuer.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 

These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 

‘“‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
general character of all our schools.”"—The  hristian 
Union. 

Tue Seven Laws or Teacutne.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 

How to Buitp a Cuurcn.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D, 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Tue Divine Autuoriry oF tHe Biste.--By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” etc. 


Ourtines or History.—By Rev. George 
Huntington. Pp. 201. Price, $1.00. 

It aims to present in condensed form some of the more 
important results of scholarship in this field of study. 
Tue Youne MEN AND THE CuurCcHES.—By Rev. Washing- 

ton Gladden. Pp. 71. Price, 50 cents. 
Roor Bounp.—By Rose Terry Cooke. Pp. 264. 
$1.00. 

Twenty-one articles in prose and verse, including ‘‘The 
Deacon’s Week,’’ ‘*The Minister's Motto,” and other 


sketches. 
Pp. 


Price, 


Dopo’s ApventurEs.—By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
Price, $1.00. 

For the younger scholars. 
Katie Rospertson.—Pp. 338. 
Taree Years aT GLENWOOD: 

Ropertson.—By Margaret E. Winslow. 
Price, $1.25. 
The story of a young girl who undertook to do some- 
thing and be something for herself and the rest of the 
world, and succeeded. The first book is a story of factory 
life. The second, a tale of boarding-school life. 
Duxsury Dornes.—By Caroline B. LeRow. Pp. 406. 
Price, $1.25. 

How Youne CuristTiaANs MAY BECOME Lovers.—By 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Work or Cuurco Mempers ror THE Younc.—By 
Samuel B. Capen. 4 cents: $3.50 per hundred. 


Price, $1.25. 
A Sequet To 


Pp. 362: 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable | 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


ie A Sunvay-Scuoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Prace Society. Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author fof 


specimen copy. 
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